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SPRING IS ALREADY HERE! We are a little late with 


our regular annual hurry-up message. 


ALWAYS AT THIS PERIOD we find it necessary to warn 
tardy or indecisive buyers that only those who place their 
orders early—which rtneans at once—can hope to get 
Reos for Spring delivery. 

REALLY, WE MIGHT save the trouble of writing a new 
advertisement each year—the same copy would fit just 
as well one year as another. 

THE SAME STORY might be told in the same way—so 
consistent and so persistent is the year-after-year demand 
for Reos. 

FOR, NEVER SINCE THE DAY the first Reo left the 
Lansing factory and went into the hands of its delighted 
owner—never since that time has it been possible to 
make enough automobiles to supply all who wanted Reos. 


ORDINARILY—and to a normal degree—that is from the 


factory standpoint, an ideal condition. 


BUT IN MARCH of each year the condition becomes 
aggravated by an excessive over-demand that is at times 
discouraging to say the least. 


CERTAINLY WE COULD build twice or four times— 
or ten times—as many Reos per annum as we do. 


BUT THE REO POLICY has‘ never been to build the 
most automobiles—only the Best. 


WE MAKE ONLY AS MANY Reos as we can make and 
make every Reoas good as the best Reo that ever came 
out of the factory. 


THAT’S THE REASON for the tremendous demand that 
always exists for Reos. Reo quality—Reo low upkeep— 
due to a strict adherence to that Reo policy. 


REO IS FIRST CHOICE of discriminating buyers. That’s 
the kind of folk for whom we design and build Reos. 
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This Is March!—And History Repeats Itself 


THEY ARE THE KIND of buyers a manufacturer and 
a dealer appreciates and therefore most dislikes to dis- 
appoint or to offer substitutes. 


AND WHILE OCCASIONALLY a dealer who also 
handles some other line will try to sell a customer his 
Second Choice, because he can’t get enough Reos to 
supply his local demand, he never really likes to do so. 


ALL DEALERS PREFER to sell Reos—because they stay 
sold. And every Reo sold sells several more. 


THEN THERE ARE the repeat orders from present Reo 
owners. 


ALWAYS THESE HAVE constituted a large percentage 
of the Reo demand. They are getting to be a larger 
percentage from year to year because of the larger 
number of Reos that have been many years in service 
Longer than any other comparable car. 


OF: COURSE a Reo owner always wants another Reo— 
the percentage of re-sales to Reo owners is amazing and 
a matter of which we are most proud. 


TO ALL SUCH, THEN, we issue the usual March warning 
—see your Reo dealer at once and place your order. 


MAKE IT DEFINITE by paying him a deposit and speci- 
fying a date for delivery. Else he cannot, in fairness to 
other buyers, reserve a Reo for you. 


THEN REST SECURE in the knowledge that you will 
be one of the ‘‘lucky ones” to get a Reo this season. 


THERE WON’T BE—cannot be made—enough to go 
round. That is now as certain as the same thing 
always has been certain in all previous years since the 
inception of Reo. 


SO DON’T DELAY. Decide now. Order at once. 


TODAY won’t be a minute too soon. 


Reo Motor Car Company, Lansing, Michigan 
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Potato Growers Look Ahead 


Potatoes will cost grower $200 per acre says Hl. R. Valmadze of Long Island 


E POTATO growers are won- 
dering what we may expect for 
this coming year. Let us take 
a look back for the past three 
years. We had planted our 
crops with low-priced fertiliz- 
er, seed, machinery and labor, except the 
past season, when labor cost about as much 
as it does now. With these low costs and a 
rising market, potato growing proved very 
profitable in those sections where there have 
been no unusual drawbacks. It is true that 
in order to grow their crop, the farmers 
have had to work early and late, and farm 
hands willingly worked to save all they 
could to help win the war. 

For 1919 the reverse of the above will be 
true. Our fertilizer, seed, tools and labor 
are going to cost us more than any year we 
ever grew potatoes, and we are facing a 
falling market. Even now through this win- 
ter we have had a gradual but constant de- 
cline in demand and prices for our potatoes, 
in spite of the fact that we have a shortage 
of about forty million bushels, through the 
northern tier of states where the winter sup- 
plies are obtained, and heavier shipment up 
to January 1 by 337. The price of potatoes to 
the grower is rapidly approaching the level 
that existed before the war, and with the cer- 
tainty of a high cost of pro- 
duction it is necessary to 





with slight variations along the Atlantic sea- 
board section. Through the northern tier 
of potato-growing states there may be slight 
or in some sections a considerable reduction 
in costs, per acre, but where you get a much 
lower cost per acre there you wil! find, as a 
rule, a lower average yield and a lower sell- 
ing price per bushel. 

With an assured cost per acre of $200 to 
grow, what is the chance for any profit on 
the potato crop? In‘th's section we always 
figure that 200 bushels per acre is a full 


yield. Of course we <ften get more and 
more often less on an everage. In a period 
of falling prices foll: wing the war and 


which seems to have definitely arrived, we 
cannot expect to receive for our potatoes, 
even though they sell hirher than any others 
in the New York market, more than $1 per 
bushel. With a full crop and a high price, 
we will only break even, and always under 
normal conditions a full crop means low 
prices and vice versa. 
Advises Careful Planning 

It looks very clear that the potato grower 
should plan very carefully for the coming 
crop. Such reports as are available indicate 
a full normal acreage through the northern 
tier of potato producing states. Some re- 


by the Long Island growers because of poor 
seed than from any other one cause. Too 
little attention has been paid in the past to 
the quality of the seed. Potatoes to be good 
for seed should be free from disease and 
also selected for vigor and strong growth. 
If your seed has not the capacity to produce 
you cannot get a big crop any more than you 
can get a big flow of milk from a cow that 
has not the capacity to give it. Good seed 
costs more than poor seed, but a good horse 
costs more than a poor horse, and a good 
pair of shoes costs more than a poor pair. 
On lands known to be, or liable to be, defi- 
cient in potash, use fertilizer with 2 or 3°; 
of that material. If you have stable manure 
available, it will take the place of the potash 
in the fertilizer very well. 

If you live in a section where the blight 
sometimes does injury, spray thoroughly. 
With the high cost of growing a crop, we 
cannot take any chance of losing it with 
blight. Spraying is good insurance. 

Do not plant any potatoes unless you 
give them the best of care. The emergency 


for increased food production is over. Get 
back to normal working conditions. A crop 


half tended will not show any profit and will 
injure the legitimate grower. 

Reduce the acreage at least 10%. Remem- 
ber that_you are growing a 
perishable crop. If there is 





consider very carefully our 
plans for the coming crop. 
I have kept a simple but 
rather full account of my 
farm business for many 
years, including cost ac- 
counts of all crops raised 
on our farm. From these ac- 
counts, and from the fact 
that I have my seed and 
fertilizer bought and here 
on the farm for the coming 
season, I can figure out 
quite accurately what it will 
cost to grow an acre of po- 
tatoes on my farm this year. 

The cost of an acre pota- 
toes in 1919 will be as fol- 
lows: Rent, interest and 
taxés on value of land, 
$350 per acre, $25, fertil- 








a surplus the market will 
go flat. You cannot put 
them into storage and use 
them the next year. Also 
remember that under the 
present administration we 
have no tariff protection, 
and if we should have a 
very short crop, millions of 
bushels would be imported. 
Let us learn a lesson from 
the labor unions. They are 
demanding and _ receiving 
with the assistance of the 
federal government an 
eight-hour day with the 
same pay they formerly re- 
ceived for a 10-hour day. 
They have learned that by 
working only eight hours it 
will take more men to do a 
given amount of work and 
consequently make an in- 








izer, 1 ton 5-9-3 $63.15, 
seed, 5 sacks, $37.50, 70 
hours’ man labor at 386c 


$25.20, 70 hours’ horse and 
machine labor at 30c $21, 
Spray material $5, stable mantre $6.01, cover 
crop seed and labor $3.85, interest for one 
year 6°, on value fertilizer, seed, etc, $7, 
hauling to railroad $7; total cost $200.71. 
The item of rent may seem high, but is 
based on the selling price of the land and 
the selling price is due entirely to its ability 
to produce paying crops of potatoes. It is 
possible that labor may be cheaper before 
the Season is over, and a reduction of $3 to 
$5 per acre might be made there. The only 
other item that could be reduced ‘is the cost 
of hauling to the railroad, and if there is 
any reduction on that it would mean the 
crop was lighter than normal. I be- 
lieve these figures on cost will apply 


Potatoes Possessing These Characteristics of Shape Are Good Market Sellers 


ports from the south would indicate a re- 
duction in acreage over last season. The 
facts will not bear out such a report. Up to 
February, there have been shipped 755 cars 
of seed to the south, as compared with 625 
cars a year ago, an increase of 25°7. In ad- 
dition, more home-grown, second crop seed 
will be used in that section than ever before. 

What can we do to protect ourselves 
against loss? There are six points I would 
like to emphasize in this connection: Do not 
plant any potatoes on land that is not ca- 
pable of producing a full crop under normal 
conditions. Costs will run too high to take 
any chances with poor land. 

Use good seed. A greater boss is sustained 





creased demand for labor 
and thus keep up the price. 

Organized labor and the 
consumers in the cities are ail working to 
keep the farmers the last man in the line. 
We have got to come to the eight-hour basis, 
and if we all would work only eight hours 
we would receive much more for what we 
can produce in that time than by working 
12 hours and producing a much larger 
amount to make an over-supply. Over-pro- 
duction is the preventive of profitable prices. 


Big Year in Bee Keeping is prophesied by 
the department of agriculture, claiming that 
much honey is wanted here and abroad. 
Honey exports for the past six months were 
about $2,000,000, or 10 times the value for 
any full year previous to the war. 


Dusting Peaches at Night 


Saves time and gives better results, says Earl Buzby 


‘-URING these times of labor 
scarcity each orchardist is 
forced to figure out some way 
of solving the labor question, 
and Earl Buzby of Burlington 
county, N J, now dusts his 
peach orchards at night as his solution of 
the problem. His orchards were dusted last 
year by the night method and as a result 
they were more free from brown rot and 
scab than in any previous year. Mr Buzby 
was told this winter by a prominent horticul- 
turist that there was no advantage in night 
dusting, but says he will nevertheless con- 
tinue it as long as he gets such good results. 
Working at night, he is able to dust 15 acres 
in three or four hours. This work is never 
continued all night long, but generally starts 
about 7 or 8 o’clock in the evening and is 
continued until 10 o’clock; or if conditions 
are more favorable, the work is commenced 
around 3 o’clock in the morning and con- 
tinued until dawn. 

Every night will not do for this work. It 
requires a calm atmospheric condition and a 
certain amount of dew. The dew is neces- 
sary so that the dust will stick to the trees, 
and if there is no wind the dust can be put 
on the trees more evenly. Despite the ad- 
vice of horticultural authorities, Mr Buzby 
believes dampness causes the dust to stick 
better and gives it a chance to penetrate. 

For a winter spray a concentrated mix- 
ture of lime and sulphur is dusted on the 
trees. Formerly when control work was 
done, the liquid spray required two machines 
and it took the entire time of 











is resorted to in those seasons where every- 
thing has to be done at once, and has been 
found a great time saver. The tractors are 
the four-wheel type, 8-16 horse power, and 
either one will pull two 14-inch bottom plows 
or a 32-disk harrow. A tractor may be op- 
erated all day on kerosene for $1.50, and it 
certainly gets things done in a hurry. This 
figure includes the cost of the kerosene and 
lubricating oil, but does not include repairs 
and breakages. Mr Buzby runs the tractor 
himself, and the hired man runs the truck. 

The peaches are packed in Georgia car- 
riers and graded with a Burke grader. In 
the packing season, two Florida packers are 
employed, besides two girls from a neighbor- 
ing town. These girls have become very 
proficient in the work, and have been em- 
ployed during the packing season for a num- 
ber of years. 

Carmans Pay Best 

The varieties which are grown most ex- 
tensively are Carman and Alberta, but all 
other varieties are represented in small num- 
bers. Mr Buzby believes that 250 trees of 
any one variety is the minimum number that 
should be planted, otherwise the picking sea- 
son is too short to keep a fair-sized crew 
busy. The Carman is the best of the free- 
stone peaches and brought more money than 
any other variety, despite the fact that there 
were 250 more trees of Albertas. The Car- 
mans started the season af $3 per crate and 
averaged about $3.50. The Albertas started 
at $2 and finished at $5, but the average was 


and standards, I have lost at least 25°.. It 
has taken from 10 to 15 years for standard 
trees to bear sufficiently to be of value for 
commercial purposes. I have been disap- 
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orchard is sprayed first and then potatoes 
are planted. Shortly after the potatoes are 
in it is again time to spray the orchard, and 
this is generally finished in time to start 
harvesting the potato crop. The potatoes are 
generally harvested and out of the Way be. 
fore the peaches are ready to pick, so al} 
through the season the work on these two 
crops seems to dovetail together nicely, 
When the potato crop has been removed 
the land is sown to grain as a cover crop. In 
young orchard, peas and beans are 
grown, and these are cleaned off by the 
middle of the summer and Red skins planted, 
Irish Cobbler is the variety for the main po- 
tato crop. There is a good market for huck. 
stering in Burlington, Trenton, Bristol anq 
Riverside. Other vegetable crops could be 
grown, but have been found unsatisfactory, 
for, being perishable, they cannot be set 
aside if the orchard happens *o require at 
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Pears for Home Use 
. JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N ¥ 


Twenty-five years ago I began planting 
pear trees, both dwarfs and standards. My 
last planting was five years ago. Of the 
first planting, more than 75% of the dwarfs 
are gone, and more than 50°; of the stand- 
Of the later plantings of both dwarfs 
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pointed in dwarf trees. They 





the owner and his brother to 
cover their orchards and that 
of his fathers, consisting in all 
of around 120 acres. When they 
were through with one spray- 
ing it was time to start on the 
next round. Now they can get 
over the same acreage in about 
three days of dusting. This 
year, dusting will be especially 
convenient, as the water which 
is so necessary in spraying is 
unusually low. 

Besides being more effective 
in controlling disease, the 
night work saves valuable time 
in the day during rush seasons. 
While it is hard on the opera- 
tor to be working night and 
day, Mr Buzby says he does not 
mind it, and can take his rest 
during quiet seasons. The spray 
mixture is composed of 80° 








may bear a few pears when 
two or three years old, but as 
commercial asset, they have 
not been profitable even at 10 
years old. I see no place for 
them but in the family fruit 
garden, in rich soil, and good 
cultivation. 

I have a block of standard = 
trees, with dwarfs as fillers, 
and next spring I shall take out 
all the dwarfs, which have 
payed me but little, so I will 
have more room for growing 
inter-crops between the stand- 
ard trees. Of the first trees I 
planted, the varieties that are 
still healthy bearing trees are 
Kieffer, Seckel, Anjou and Win- 
ter Nellis. Some of the Bart- 
lett and Clapp’s Favorite are 
living, or what is left of them 
after cutting them away to con- 








trol blight every year. They 





sulphur, 10°% arsenate of lead 
and 10° lime. This is used for 
the first three sprayings. The 
last spraying is done with a 
90-10-10 mixture. The lime is 
not always necessary and a mixture of 85% 
sulphur and 15°% lead used on peaches gave 
very good results and caused no burning. 

It requires two men to operate the duster, 
one driving and the other doing the dust 
work. A lantern is placed on the machine 
when used at night, but this is not always 
necessary, as moonlight is generally strong 
enough to enable the operator to see the 
trees. In case a wind com:s up, the work is 
to be dropped and sometimes a week will 
pass before a suitable night is found. 

In cultivating, the orchard is first gone 
over with a disk. This is followed by a 
spring tooth harrow or a Faulkner harrow, 
which is similar to a sprine tooth except that 
it has removable cultivator tips, a driver’s 
seat, and is supported by wheels. It is spe- 
cially well adapted to this type of soil, which 
is level and free from stones. Two tractors 
are used on this farm and they are often op- 
erated at night with the use of a searchlight 
and gas tank equipment borrowed from the 
motor truck. Night plowing and cultivating 
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The Duster in Operation 


Showing how it works on apple trees. Mr Buzby uses the dust spray at night 


on his peaches. Read the article on this page. 


only about $3, so the Carmans proved more 
profitable in the end. The first variety on 
the market is the Red Bird Cling, followed in 
order by the Greensboro, Carman, Belle of 
Georgia and Champion. The last peaches on 
the market are Crumbull’s October and Iron 
Mountain. 

Winter trimming is done rather heavily. 
This work is commenced just after harvest, 
or when the worst part of the winter is over. 
If trimmed during the extreme cold weather 
or shortly before, the ends of the branches 
freeze and die back for a distance of about 
one inch, and if they happen to be near a 
limb, it will die back into the limb, if there 
is any sap in it. The young orchard is 
trimmed first, probably because the going 
is a little faster, and it is only human to 
want to get at that work first which shows 
greatest results for the labor. 

Potatoes have been found a very handy 
crop to grow along with peaches. If the or- 
chard requires attention the potatoes will 
not spoil if neglected. In the spring the 














still bear very fair crops. 
I think I made a very good 
choice of varieties for succes- . 
sion, which are as follows, in f 
the order named: Wilder, Clapp’s Favorite, , 
Bartlett, Seckel, Anjou, Keiffer, and Winter + 
The only use I have for Keiffer is 
for canning, and for this purpose I find it 
much inferior to high flavored kinds. The . 
tree will bear large crops of fruit for pre f, 
serving, and under conditions in which the . 
best desert pears would not thrive. Unless ti 
I wished to be a pear specialist, and give the t 
most of my time to them, I would now plant ‘ 
for commercial purposes, mostly Seckel, and . 
‘Anjou, which have not blighted on my place. te 
I hardly think one can do without Clapps 
and Bartlett for early summer and fall pears. 
I feel now I do not want to take the risk of 
planting largely of them. As one pear grow- f: 
er told me, “One should be on the job every g 
day, even Sundays, to watch for blight. fi 
Conditions favorable to blight are pears le 
that have the most open and tender wood, on b 
which the blight bacteria can penetrate, a8 
Rapid growth makes any wood is 
more tender, so high feeding and culture of a 
the trees make them more sus- [To Page 6. t] 
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Farm Stocks of Grain Are Small 


So reports statistician B. W. Snow of Orange Judd crop reporting bureau 


me MERICAN Agriculturist’s an- 
nual estimate of the amount of 
grain remaining on farms 
March 1 is prepared this year 
under very abnormal condi- 
aes tions of distribution. The fig- 
ures represent the consolidated estimate of a 
large number of local agents, each one 
speaking for the small territory with which 
he is personally familiar. It must also be 
borne in mind that the figures presented are 
intended to cover all classes of grain that 
still remain in first hands. The following 
statement shows estimated farm stocks on 
March 1, as reported by our agents during 
the last seven years: 





FARM STOCKS OF GRAIN, MARCH 1 
[Millions and tenths of millions of bushels] 


Corn Wheat Oats 

Q Bus Q Bus C Bus 
1919 32.1 $86 13.5 126 35.6 562 
1918 43.3 1454 19.4 133 39.4 634 
1917 30.4 806 15.3 92 32.2 373 
1916 38.1 1199 22.4 223 41.4 625 
191 4.5 951 18.7 159 32.4 352 
1914 37.0 882 21.3 156 36.2 390 
1915 12.0 1362 23.0 171 10.1 567 


Abnormal Conditions Prevailed 

The disorganization of transportation, 
machinery for distribution, and general com- 
mercial organization incident to the prosecu- 
tion and closing of the great war have radi- 
cally affected the normal distribution of 
grain from the farm. The situation is 
further complicated by the Zact that in the 
case of wheat there has been an arbitrary 
readjustment of the entire machinery of dis- 
tribution. The government not only took 
charge of the purchase of the whole crop, 
but arbitrarily controlled, through its control 
of the railroads, the usual and normal flow 
of wheat in accustomed channels. 

The price of wheat has been fixed during 
the whole of the crop year, and handled by 
the government, which has not only pur- 


chased all of the wheat from this crop, but 
it has also controlled the distribution, both 
domestic and foreign, and through its con- 
trol of the transportation system it has been 
enabled to move the crop as promptly as the 
requirements of consumption and the facili- 
ties of ocean transportation made necessary, 

e supply of wheat originally was, of 
course, very large. If ordinary distributive 
methods had been followed we should have 
carried over a very heavy surplus. As a 
matter of fact, however, while we still have 
a large surplus of wheat above domestic re- 
quirements, the greater part of it is in “show 
windows,” the visible and commercial sup- 


plies, and it is being moved over seas at an. 


increasingly rapid rate; 55 million bushels 
cleared during January and February, or 
more than double last year. 

The returns of American Agriculturist’s 
local agents indicate that 13.5°% of the 
wheat crop of 1918 is still in first hands; 126 
million bushels, from which must be de- 
ducted about 36 millions required for spring 
wheat seeding and now held on the farm for 
that purpose. This would leave a total of 
approximately 90 million bushels still on 
farms and available for domestic food or for 
foreign export. It is my judgment that the 
estimated stocks this year are probably too 
liberal. 

In spite of the fact that there is at present 
much wheat in the visible supply, and a still 
larger proportionate holding in the invisible 
commercial stocks, there is every indication 
that the foreign requirements during the 
next three months will be upon a scale suf- 
ficiently heavy to use up all of this supply 
and leave us at the beginning of the next 
crop year, July 1, with a very moderate 
carry-over of old stocks. The corn crop of 
last year was of exceptionally good quality, 
but total was more than 400 million bushels 


less than in 1918. Our returns this month 
show, with but two exceptions, the smallest 
percentage of the previous crop on hand 
March 1 that has been reported in the last 
20 years. The percentage as returned by 
our agents is 32.1, making upon our own es- 
timate of last year’s crop a farm reserve of 
886 million bushels. 

The smallness of the farm reserve in corn, 
of course, is due first to the decrease in pro- 
duction. But it is also very largely to be 
attributed to the tremendous feeding re- 
quirements which our extraordinary produc- 
tion of meats during the last year has en- 
tailed. In spite of the fact that the winter 
has been very mild, necessitating the use of 
much less corn than usual for the purpose 
of maintaining bodily heat, and the further 
fact that there has been a decreased re- 
quirement for industrial purposes because 
of the discontinuance of the use of corn in 
the brewing of beer and the distillation of 
liquors, it is a significant fact that the ac- 
tual disappearance from the farm between 
November 1 and March 1, the past four 
months, is greater by 60 million bushels than 
a similar distribution in the same period last 
year. It means that we are using corn in 
the production of meats upon a scale that 
has never before been approached. 

Under these circumstances, it is certain 
that, unless some condition shall arise which 
is entirely beyond the range of conjecture 
at this time, the price of corn for the balance 
of this crop year should rule upon a con- 
tinued high plane of values. The admission 
of Argentine corn free of all restrictions 
will, of course, displace in our own market 
an equal volume of our own corn. But the 
extraordinary requirements for meat produc- 
tion are such that Argentine corn, even 
though it may come in freely during the 
last six months of the pres- [To Page 19.] 








The Knack 


HERE winters are long and se- 
vere the custom is not to follow 
oats with wheat. Farmers pre- 
fer tilled crops such as corn 
and potatoes with oats follow- 
ing and grass seeded in the 
oats. I notice that the more careful farmers 
get a good catch of timothy and ‘clover by 
this method, although I am not ready to ad- 
mit that oats as a companion crop affords as 
favorable growing conditions for the young 
grass as does wheat, rye or barley. Yet 
these farmers are wise to adopt a shorter 
rotation suited to their climatic conditions. 

In central Pennsylvania we find another 
and old rotation quite practical, which is 
following corn with oats and the oats with 
wheat, and clover with timothy is seeded in 
the wheat. In this plan the preparation of 
the soil following corn as to time and man- 
ner of sowing the oats is done anticipating 
proper and timely seeding of the wheat 
to follow. 

















Fertilizer Gives Better Grain 


As to fertilizer used in seeding oats, a few 
farmers use a complete fertilizer, but a far 
greater number use only phosphorus, which 
fertilizer insures a better yield of grain and 
less tendency to soft straw that will go down 
before cut than where no fertilizer is used. 
_ While I write, a farmer of Mercer county 
's explaining that he cannot use a fertilizer 
on his oats, as it will lodge before ripe, and 
that his crop is 60 bushels per acre. If this 





of Growing Heavy Oats 


H. Watts of Pennsylvania does it 


man would use acid fertilizer his crop would 
likely stand up better and ripen six to 10 
days earlier, with even a heavier yield. 

In most localities whether we are follow- 
ing the oats with grass or with wheat, it is 
best to sow the seed in good time in the 
spring, as the oats plant is a cool weather 
plant and will usually develop better in the 
early months of summer. Then if grass is 
sown in the oats field the earlier the oats crop 
is removed, giving the grass dominion, the 
better will the grass develop. 


Wheat After Oats 


Where wheat is to follow the oats crop it 
is our practice to’sow oats as early in spring 
as we can till the soil. We thus can get the 
crop out of the way and prepare the seed 
bed for the wheat and grass crop. In plow- 
ing corn stubble for oats, it is best to plow 
deep enough to bring up all the sod turned 
down for the corn and then the seed bed 
should be thoroughly disked and harrowed 
down to give a firm, mellow seed bed that 
will take and-hold water for the plants. 
Sometimes we grow oats on a rough hillside 
and turn the tough sod down. When the 
oats is off we turn the decayed sod up and 
disk and cut it up into a seed bed for grass 
alone or wheat with grass. In this plan 
corn is out of the rotation. This rotation 
will not do on rich land, such as will grow 
tobacco, as 2ats growing on a decaying sod 
lodge badly. As to commercial fertilizer, I 
am quite certain that in the vast majority 


of cases it pays to use anywhere from 200 
to 300 pounds of acid goods to the acre. This 
element does not only guarantee more grain 
on—the straw, but is an encouragement to 
early ripening, which is decidedly desirable 
when wheat is to follow the oats. 


Important Variety Qualities 


There are many good varieties of oats, but 
early ripening and a stiff straw that will 
stand up are desirable. Personally, I have 
not been as favorable to side oats, as it 
is usually soft in the straw and liable to 
go down and waste badly in handling. Early 
ripening and medium sized straw are very 
desirable qualities. No one should think of 
sowing oats without passing it over the 
fanning mill with a good blast of wind to 
drive out the light grain; thus it is easy to 
hold up a standard of 38 to 40 pounds to the 
bushel. 

Oats for seed should be carefully cured 
with little rain on the shocks. When 
threshed, it should be stored in a dry, 
airy bin, and before sowing should be 
thrown on a clean floor and while someone 
shovels it over an assistant sprays it 
with a small atomizer or mist spray, using 
one pint of formalin to one pint of water. 
When this mist is well applied through the 
seed it should be covered over with old car- 
pet, blankets or ducking to confine the gas 
that generates. After five to six hours it 
can be placed in the drill and sown at the 
rate of 2 to 2%4 bushels an acre. 
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Explosives; 
Paints and Varnishes; 


Experts To Help Solve : 


Your Farm Problems is) 
[t! has been known for many years that DU PONT RED 


umite could be used as a time and labor saver 
| on farms tor stump and boulder removal, 
other purposes, but the farmer has been afraid 
e has not known how to use it properly. 
lemonstrators located in New York, 
vland, Virginia, 


1F3 : 

j= of dynamite and | 

i- 

t=] We now have pra tical « 

=| Wisconsin, Delaware, Mar 

= South Carolina, Georgia and 
show farmers right on their 


own or near-by 
, ; 
nake use of this efhcient helper. 

These demonstrators arrange public demonstrations, selecting a 
centrally located farm and inviting aM neighboring farm owners to 
farmer nothing. 
usually arranged under the auspices of U. S 
ng this demonstration work for several 
terest farmers have shown in it. 

Our demonstrators are experts not only in blasting, but most of 


graduates, 
ultural schools, 


* structe rs in agri¢ 

i Agents, fertilizer men and practical farmers. One was a railroad 

e agricultural agent for many years, 

i. These men can be very helpful to farmers in many ways. We = 

= vant everv farm owner to feel perfectly free to write us for advice a 

= and assistance. Let our men help you with your farm problems. on 

= Chat’s why we have them out, and we are depending upon you to = 

: keep them busy. &S 

| If vou are not in one of the states where we have a demonstra- & 

tor, at least write us for our Handbook of Explosives No. 92. It’s = 

p! free. It describés and illustrates practical methods. You will be ie} 
surprised to learn the many ways you can use dynamite to advan- = 
tage on vour place. It is no more dangerous than gun powder. We = 


from ten to seventeen million pounds of dynamite yearly 
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Write for our Complete Fruit Book 


This is the year to plant. 
be strong for the next few years 
hardy, well-rooted and fruit early. 

You'll never regret planting Kelly Bros.’ Trees. The 
prices are right. The trees are all perfect specimens 
and our guarantee is your protection against loss. 
We offer you a big money-saving and reliable stock. 


Send for 1919 Free Catalog 
KELLY BROS. WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 


The market demand will 
Kelly’s Trees are 





104 Main Street, Dansville, N. Y. 
















O STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money, 
Hercules on W days’ free trial. 
Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card 
for free book. Introduc 
tory price offer now, 
HERCULES MFC. 
92327 th St., Centerville, tous 


Py Ks INCREASED APPLE PROFITS 


A Farquhar Hydraulic 
Cider Press will turn 
your culls into good 
selling cider. You can 
also make money 
pressing for your 
neighbors. 

Our high pressure con- 
struction gets all the juice 
from the apples with mint- 
mum power. Presses in 
~ 3 from 15 to 400 barrels 
a day New Catalogue 
| particulars free. on request. 





giv it af 
A.B. Farquhar Co., Ltd., Box 131, York, Pa. 
We eiso make Engines and Bollers, Sew Mis, Irreshers, eto. 











For Your Protection Always Mention 
\ A. When Writing Advertisers 













Spraying Makes 
A Better Garden 


Kill the bugs and head off blight, With a 
Brown's AUTO-SPRAY, youare we eauip- 
ped to drive out the enemy, It 
operates by compressed air— 
has patent non-clog nozzle and 
shut-off that saves solution. 

Aato-Spreg outfits are made fn 40 

etytes, big and little. Better learn 

y more than half a million users 
for Catalog 











prefer them. = 





Sa for free Sprayiag 
The E. C. ‘BROWN CO, 
649 Maple Street 


Kochester, N. Y. 














MALONEY TREES 


Fruit, Nut, Ornamental Trees, Vines 
and Shrubs, hardy upland Stock’ grown 
our 400-acre nurseries, the largest in 
New York, and sold at wholesale---Send 
for our big free catalc gue; it tells why Ma- 
loney Quality plus 35 years’ Nursery Ex 
perience means big ‘future profits. It's free; 
write today We prepay transportation 
charges on all orders over 00. 
MALONEY BROS. & WELLS CO. 
64 East St. Dansville, N. Y. 
Dansville's Pioneer Wholesale Nurseries 

























SaaS GRAPE-VINES 


69 varieties. Also -y all Fruits, Trees, ete. Best rooted 
stock, Genuine, chea nple vines mailed for 10e. De- 
scriptive catalog og Lewis  ROESCH, Box D, Fredonia,N.Y. 


Hardy as Oaks in Free Cataiog, 
oe a hat-Where-When and How 

athe Piant.”” Delivered Free. 
HORTICULTURAL GARDENS, UNADILLA, N. Y. 
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Buds on Apples Undeveloped 


Reports continue to indicate that 
fruit buds on appde trees did not de- 
velop sufticiently last summer an@ fall, 
particularly in soypthern Ohio, as a re- 
sult of dry weather. To assist in bring- 
ing the buds out, good fertilizer and 
careful pruning are recommended by 
Frank Beach of the Ohio state uni- 
versity. 

On most especially on this 
land, best results are obtained from 
nitrate of soda, applied about the time 
the buds are showing pink. For an 
old bearing tree about five pounds are 
required, but for trees just coming in- 
to bearing ‘two pounds are sulticient. 
The nitrate makes the blooms more 
resistant to frost, assists in holding the 
young apples on the trees, and gener- 
ally improves the quality of the fruit. 
Later it encourages a better develop- 
ment of fruit buds for the following 
year. 


soils, 





Pears for Home Use 
[From Page 4.] 
ceptible to the disease. Moderate, 
form growth makes the best trees. 

During the growing season of the 
tree, which is the feeding time of the 
bacteria, care should be taken not to 
wound the bark of the tree. If the 
bark could be kept perfectly sound 
and intact, the bacteria could not en- 
ter, and we would have no blight. The 
only control of the blight the best plant 
pathologists can advise, is planting 
more of the trees with resistant wood, 
the culture that makes moderate and 
healthy growth, avciding injury to the 
bark, cutting of the blight on its first 
appearance, and in the fall carefully 
destroying all the hold-overs on the 
trees in which the _ bacteria live 
through the winter. 

The pear is more nearly 
the apple than other fruits, and any 
soil that will grow good apples, should 
produce good pears. As with the ap- 
ple, good corn land is suitable; and 
better, if there is an elevation so there 
is air drainage which reduces the 
danger from frosts, and better still, if 
the orchard is near a large body of 
water that tempers the climate some- 
what. Severe cold produces about the 
same winter injury as with apples. I 
lost several fine trees last winter be- 
cause of extreme cold that continued 
so long. 

I would prepare the ground the same 
as for any cultivated crop, and plant 
the trees, while dormant, in early 
spring. I would furrow the land so as 
to save much digging, and plant about 
20 feet apart each way. I would inter- 
crop the orchard with some cultivated 
crop until the trees come into bearing. 
Then i would put the orchard under 
about the same system of cultivation 
and cover crops as the most progress- 
ive apple growers practice, but be 


uni- 


related to 




















HET 


careful about overfeeding with ni- 
trogen. 

I would buy one-year-old trees of 
nurserymen who grow them and who 


sell to the planter at wholesale price 
I would want to know that he 
blight in his nursery. 

It requires experience to know jyy 


h iS no 


jus 


the right time to pick pears. For home 
use, I like to leave them on until therg 
is some change of color, or the blush 
is appearing on one side; then they 
are better picked and put in a cool, dry 
place until ripe. Early pears that are 
shipped to distant markets must be 
picked @ little earlier than for home 
use or the local market. This is espe. 
cially true of Clapp’s Favorite. 
Those who have no pears should 
not be discouraged from planting good 
dessert kinds for at least family eating 
and preserving, and enjoy the luscious 
Bartlett, Seckel and Anjou. 


Sowing Clover Seed 

J. N. GLOVER, UNION COUNTY, Pa 

In central Pennsylvania most of tha 
clover seed is sown during th: 
part of March or early in April, when 
the soil is honeycombed or cracked 
open so that the seed may readily 
germinate. Seed is sown on wheat or 
rye fields at from three to six quarts 
of a mixture of medium red clover 
with about a quart of alsike per aere 
mixed in to make a hay which hasa 
fine odor end is relished by stock. 
Under favorable conditions four 
quarts of medium or three of red and 
one of alsike will make a fair stand 
meny seasons, but I prefer to sow four 
of red, one of alsike and one quart 
of alfalfa in order to be sure ofa 
full covering of clover plants. By 
using lime in wheat seeding every 12 
or 15 years we have no trouble with 
sour soil. ence have no trouble in 
growing any of the clovers. When 
seed is sown by hand or with a sower 
which cne carries on his back, a calm 
morning is better, while with a bar- 
rew seeder you can sow on a windy 
day when the soil is dry enough or 
smooth enough to push it. 

Harrowing grain either before or 
after sowing clover seed has not been 
done much here owing to the rush of 
spring work, yet under favorable con- 
ditions such harrowing pays both for 
the clovers and in the increase or 
benefit to the growing wheat or rye 

Where you have a very heavy 
growth of wheat, clover may be small 
and tender under the hot dry weather 
which we often have after wheat has 
been harvested. In such times an ap- 
plication of manure is a_ protection 
and benefit in making a good growth 
which later ma ybe clipped with the 
mower or pastured when the soil is 
dry. <A good stand of clover means 
a crop of good hay, a second crop for 
hay or seed and a loose sod for 4 
good corn crop. 
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Before and After Summer Pruning 


A young Yellow Newtown apple tree at the left is shown before prun 
At the right the same tree after being pruned. 


in “August. 
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Raspberries and Blackberries 
W, H. JENKINS, DELAWARE COUNTY, N ¥ 

1 bave planted ‘raspberries and 
plackberries in the late fall with al- 
most no loss from winter killing. The 
work can be done any time after the 
foliage is all off—until the ground 
freezes. Of course use only new -plants 
of the present season’s ‘growth, and 
root prune, and cut back the tops to 
afew inches. Plow or spade a furrow 
§ or S inches deep, and set in the 
plants a very little deeper than they 
originally stood; then fill in the fur- 
row, and press the soil tightly around 
them with the feet. Before the 
ground freezes, a safeguard to heav- 
ing out is to bank some soil around 
the plants, and still better to place 
some manure or mulch over it. 

The rows of blackberries should be 
at least ) feet apart, and the plants 
® to 4 feet in the row, with red and 
purple raspberries, place rows 7 to 8 
feet apart and 2 to 5 feet apart in 
the row: black caps rows, 6 to 7 feet 
part and 4 feet in the row. 


ape 


Tomato Canners Expect Drop 
kK. P. THOMPSON, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 
A growing spirit of co-operation, 
which may eventually mean the get- 
ting together of tomato growers and 
packers in Delaware, Maryland and 
New Jersey, where the two factions 
have been carrying on quite a fight as 
to contract prices for tomatoes, was 
evidenced at a meeting of committees 
of canners and farmers appointed 
from the three states, at Wilmington, 
According to Asa Bennet of Grank- 
ford, one of the speakers on behalf 
of the canners, this spirit is likely to 
mean a conciliation between the pack- 
ers and growers of the three states, 
thus bri ng ing about the old pre-emi- 
nence of the eastern packed tomatoes 
n the markets, and effectually com- 
oeting with western packers, who 
have been giving keen competition. 
“Il expect growers to reduce the 
price they have been fighting for of 
$30 a ton, by at least 40%,’’ Mr Ben- 
nett stated in an interview following 








the meeting. “If they do not, the 
packers of these states, who two years 
ago cunned 75% of the tomatoes in 
the country and who packed less than 


WU last year, because of competition 
of western canners, will be compelled 
to close their plants and go west, and 
the farmer here will have no local 
market for his crop, 





“The eastern grower is not as scien- 
tite as the farmer in the west,” he 
asserted. “This haphazard method of 
growing the crops here is causing an 


iucrease in the cost of crop per acre 
to the producer, and the western 


srower who is a scientific farmer is 
te and justified in putting tomatoes 
en the market at about $12 a ton. 
rom $14 to $15 a ton will be the 
prevailing price in the west during the 


coming season, and as the west in- 
creases its production the east must 
Ccerease its output, or else drug the 


Best Methods with Beets 
4A, bh. WILKINSON, NEW YORK 
The beet thrives best in a_ cool, 
ist climate, the north being better 
pted to its culture than the south. 
€ south the early spring is about 
Only season when beets can be 
‘ccessfully raised. The ground best 
‘apted to beet culture is a fine, sandy 
‘eam. Heavier soils may be utilized 
by the application of large quantities 
Of manure. 
_ Fresh or green stable manures 
Should not be applied shortly before 


“Owing, because they make for a rank 
growth t expense of root and start a 
"he crop of top weeds. Beets ought to 
be grown quickly. If one is not able 
* obtain large quantities of stable 
“tnure, the deficiency may be sup- 
Plic 1 by additions of 1000 to 2000 
a of a high grade commercial 


r per acre each season. When 
mereial fertilizer is used apply 
three weeks before sowing. 
e of the early varieties are 

Crosby, Egyptian and Early 


it two or 
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Model; the late are Long, Dark Red 
or Bastian Half Long Blood. Sow as 
early in the spring as the ground can 
be made fit, according as you want 
hand or horse cultivation 15 inches 
for hand and 24 to 30 inches for horse 
cultivation. Sow 10 to 12 seeds per 
inch, or five to seven pounds of seed 
per acre. Sow in drills, cover with 
about 1 ineh of soil and firm well. 
Seeds do not germinate quickly. 

Cultivation should be started soon, 
repeated often, and many sow radishes 
to mark the rows. Cultivate shallow 
and thin out when plants are 6 to 8 
inches high, leaving a space of 3 to 4 
inches between plants. Thinnings may 
be used for greens. 

Early beets are usually marketed 
before they mature. They are bunched 
in bunches of four to 10 each, washing 
after bunching. Higher prices are ob- 
tained for the earliest varieties; later 
varieties are sold in bulk. Enemies 
are numerous, but the greater propor- 
tion does not materially affect the 
crop. ‘The flea beetle can be combated 
with bordeaux or paris green. Scab 
is avoided by not planting on ground 
which has been used for potatoes. Ro- 
tation will prevent scab. 


Favored Garden Peas—Of the varie- 
ties of peas—dwarf, half dwarf and 
The smooth 
peas may be 
planted earlier 
than the wrin- 
kled because 
they do not rot 
so quickly in 
the soil and the 
plants are har- 
dier, but the 
tall—the dwarf 
varieties are 
most largely 
grown. T he 
tall varieties, for 
the ground oc- 
cupied, produce 
much heavier 
yields, but must 
be supported. 
wrinkled peas are sweeter and superior 
in quality. In recent years a class of 
peas known as edible podded or sugar 
peas has been grown to some extent. 
The young, tender pods are excellent 
when properly cooked and seasoned. 
They may also be shelled and only the 
peas eaten. 

















LITTLE MARVEL 





Nitrate of Soda owned by the United 
States government was in stock in this 
country on February 1 to the amount 
of 226,000 tons. It also owns 120,000 
tons in Chile which will be sold to 
foreign interests. The domestic supply 
is to be resold through inporters to 
domestic consumers, or direct to farm- 
ers by the United States department 
of agriculture on the basis of about 
$S7 a ton at seaboard, to avoid loss to 
the teams. Before the war, imports 
of nitrate were from 500,000 to 600,000 
tons yearly. Hence the stock now 
here is relatively liberal. Considerable 
air-nitrate is also being extracted from 
the atmosphere by the new govern- 
ment plants just starting up. When 
operating to capacity, they are report- 
ed to be able to produce six times as 
much nitrogen each year as was con- 
sumed in the whole country in 1914. 
If so, nitrogen ought to be much 
cheaper by another year. If instead 
of 15 or 20 cents a pound for actual 
nitrogen, as prevailed before the war, 
this element from the atmosphere is 
supplied next year for say 10 cents, it 
will work almost a revolution in ferti- 
lizing. Almost all crops need more 
nitrogen than they get. 


Seasoning Fence Posts—Some woods 
used for fence posts, such as oak and 
chestnut, check very badly when 
dried too rapidly. Such timber is 
best cut and peeled in the fall or 
winter, so that it will be partially 
seasoned by the time warm weather 
comes. Pines, firs, etc., are not seri- 
ously affected by seasoning. Posts 
should be piled so the air will circu- 
late around them and the bottom of 
the pile should be six inches off the 
ground. 





One Hundred 
Bushels More 


*‘T used Pyrox this season and am more than pleased. 
The vines were green when others were dead and they 
are yielding 75 to 100 bushels to the acre more than those 
not sprayed. Its adhesive power can’t be beaten.” 

—HARLAND Barnes, Gardiner, Maine. 

You can protect your crops and increase the yields 


if you spray #26 & © Pat OFF. ey 
Your Profits’’ 


a 5 
Pyrox is a smooth, creamy paste which is all 
ready to use simply by mixing it with cold 
water. Just measure out the proper amount 
and mix it with water for your spray solution. 
Pyrox sticks like paint. Re-spraying is neces- 
sary only to cover the later new growth. 
Get this Pyrox Crop Book. It tells how to pro» 


tect your crops against bugs, worms and disease. Send 
for a copy today. A postal card will bring it. 


Bowker Insecticide Company 


43V Chatham St., Boston - 1003 Fidelity Bidg., Baltimore 


MOLINE If your soil is sour, and much land 


is, you can do more to increase your 
LJ MM Ss cropsatless cost by spreadingcrushed 
lime stone than by any other method. 

You can’t grow clover, alfalfa, soy 

SOW ER beans, corn, peas and other legumes 
on acid soil. All crops do better on 


*. ——" sl Oe well limed soils. 
—_ -— The best way to spread crushed lime stone, 
ed rock phosphate, commercial fertilizer, ashes, 
atl 


etc., is with a Moline Lime Sower. Itis very 





















strong, has a wide, deep hopper capable e 






ot ti 
ao % holding 800 Ibs. of lime. It spreads oven. Ca 

eT en =k. quickly, without waste and can be quickly ; 
ape Lage Pa , 2] regulated to spread practically any desired 2 


quantity. Built in 8 foot widths and equipped 
with or without agitator which prevents lime 
from banking or caking. 
Send for folder R. F. 50 which tells all 
ghout the Moline Lime Sower, also tells the 
ue of lime stone and how to test your soil 
} acidity. 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Ill. 
Manufacturers of Quality 
Farm Implements Since 1865 
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TRUE -TO-NAME, TESTED, FROM HARDY STOCK 
Mammoth Eight Rowed Yellow Flint, Golden Nugget 
Bf tion guaranteed or money back, Terms: Cash with order. 
Vere otmoyes? JAY SALTER, (2 RAILROAD.ST., HONEOYE FALLS, WN. Y. 


Potatoes => Fly Ohio, Irish Cobbler, Early Rose, Early Hebron, Rural 
Yellow Flint, Improved Leaming, Mammeth White Dent, 
OD SEEDS Grows anywhere: 
yw 
forte ute G 














New Yorker, Carman No. 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, Golden 
Corn 
New Yellow Dent. 
AS CAN BE GROWN  tuces imam nee Don’t doles 


Russet. 
t Heavyweight Oats, Twentieth Century Oats. 
Ps ¥ S All orders shipped in strong bags, plainly marked. Satisfac- 
CotcesBelowAll Others =. orecrate 
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sorts free with every order grows. “You cannot owe seed 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return saperier searlded seed. money on guaranteed scod, 
if not O.K.—money refunded, 4 4 GERRY SEED CO., Box!?3 CLARINDA, |OWA 


Big Catalog FREE % 
Over 700 illustrations of vege 17S RED CLOVER 
tables and flowers. Send yours [TS icteptanitionsnn hadi 

7 aio 3? 4 e trying to furnis ec lover entirely 
and your neighbors’ addresses, free from weed seeds and dead grains. The seed 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, li, will go farther than ordinary seed besides adding 
Bea tly to the production. Ask for samples of 
Red and other seeds and catalogue telling 


»0 to Know Goud Seed’ 
¢ R AS. 5 S FED O, M. SCOTT & SON &SONS CO. 366 Sith St, Raryvile, Oba 
Their Construction 


FREE SAMPLES Sisczczz | Greenhouses scviminac 


By W.J. Wright 











with customers. Don’ APL ES 2 these 


Recleaned Tested Timothy $4.50 bu., Alfalfa 33.90, isike An up-to-date treatise on the construction and 
Clover and Timothy, $6.50. Sweet Clover and other Grass equipment of greenhouses. Containing chapters 
and Field Seeds at proportionately low prices. on General Considerations; Structural Material; 
All sold subject to State or SS Test under an Glazing and Painting; Beds, Benches and Walks; 
absolute MONEY-BACK GUARAN TEE. We are special- Hot Water Installation; Boilers, Fuels ind 
ists in grass and field seeds, Located so as to save you Flues: Coucrete and Construction; Sashbed Cun- 
money and give quick service. Send today for our big struction; Greenhouse Architecture; Framework, 
profit-sharing, money-saving Seed Golde. \ explains Methods of Erecting; Ventilation and Ventilating 


all, free. Buy now and save money. Machinery; Greenhouse Heating; Steam ett 

Aiwerican Mutual Seed Co. Dept 628Chicago, IIL tion; hota A Hg Be ge Plans and 

Bstimates. ustrate % x8 inches, 286 pages. 

SPARAGUS ROOTS, Horseradish Sets, Cabbage, Cloth. Net $1.60. 

A Beets, Onion Plants, Lettuce, Tomatoes, 7 ORANGE JUDD CO., 315 Fo Ave., New York City 
Plants, Peppers and Cauliflower Plants. SEND i“ arth , 

FOR PRICE LiST. J. C. SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa. 























DREER’S 
NNEtrer 


Everything Worth 
Growing 


in Vegetables and Flowers 
is listed and described in the 
224 pages of Dreer’s Garden 
Book. The new varieties }}/ 
worth trying, as well as the i} 
varieties that have stood the }}) 
test of time. 
Cultural directions by famous }) 
gardening experts make it a de- ij) 
pendable guide on all matters 
relating to vegetable and flower }} 
growing for garden, truck patch 
or farm. 
Mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 
HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 













































ONCE GROWN ALWAYS GROWN 


AULE’S SEEDS 


Garden Right 


Send for Maule’s 
Seed Book. 176 

ages of most 

elpful garden 
information. 
Beat the high 
cost of living 
with a Maule gar- 

en. Maule’s 
Seeds started thousands 
of new gardens last year—big crops 
were produced, 


MAULE SEED BOOK 
ee Fee 


Learn what, when, and how to plant 
and prepare your ground for best re- 
sults. Paper scarcity has limited our 
1919 issue. Send for your copy today. 


WM. HENRY MAULE, INC. 
2154 Arch Street Philadelphia 


Maule’s Seeds Mean Productive Gardens 
FOR MARKET GARDEN AND HOME GARDEN 


Hoffman’s Seed Oats 


Sound—white—clean—heavy. SIX VA- 
RIETIES — “‘side’”’ and “tree types. All 
heavy yielders. “Improved White Rus- 
sian,” a true side oats—weighs 44 Ibs. 
to stroked bushel. “Climax” 
tree oats—large berry—46 
lbs.—thin hull—stiff 
strawed. Write 
for free sam- 





































































e a Pere seed for ovary 
arm ¢ro ighest qualities only, 
Specializes in Clovers, Alfalfa, Soy 
Beans—Field Peas—Seed_ Potatoes—Seed 
Corn for silage and cribbing. Write todey for 
Seed Book and eamples of any seeds, All are 
free. Mention this paper. 

A. H,. HOFFMAN, Inc. 


Landisville, Lancaster County, 


VICK’S cia GUIDE 
——— For 70 years the leading authority . 


‘lower and Farm 
1919 


on Vegetable, 

Now Seeds. Plante and Bulbs. Better 
Ready than ever. Send for Sree copy today. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS Rochester, N. Y. 
22 Stone Street The Flower Ci 































PURE FARM SEEDS 


CLOVER, Timothy, Alsike, Wheat and 
PURE FARM SEEDS direct f producer to ¢ 
eumer; ee from noxious weet ! Ask for sar 


THE A. C. HOYT CO., Box A, Fostoria, Ohio 


SOY BEANS *)"")""°" 
of ensilage ce 

put a balanced ration in your silo. Also other variety 

good for general purposes and SEED CORN OF 

QUALITY. For Best Seeds write, 

Vv, R. ALLEN, Seaford, Delaware 


OATS ie 





ant with your crop 
help 


rn which wi 





Sensation-80-92 and 97 bushels per acre. 
Also Early SEED CORN, Samples Free 
THEO. BURT & SONS, Melrose, Ohio, 















‘Bountiful 
Mother 
Earth 
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Use of Lime and Wood Ashes 
SAMUEL H, GAREKOL, MARYLAND 


Gardeners should be well posted as 
to the use of lime and tvood ashes. The 
application of large amounts of bag 
fertilizers, stable and green manures 
mukes lime a necessity, if best results 
are to be secured. To improve the 
physical condition of the soil is to im- 
prove the home of the plant. To add 
to the soil or to liberate from the soil 
fertilizing materials is to increase the 
available supply of plant food. Lime 
is doing all this, and it also Aeutralizes 
soil acidity, providing favorable con- 
ditions for friendly micro-organisms, 
It is the best preventive for club root 
of cabbage and allied crops. In fact, 
I find it very beneficial to all garden 
crops except peas, beans and tomatoes. 

Good lime contains calcium oxide 
and magnesium; oxide burnt lime {)%, 
hydrated lime 70%, and limestone 50%. 
If the material contains less, a farmer 
should pay As to fall versus 
spring application, convenience is an 
influencing factor. Do not apply lime 
with manure or fertilizer together, as 
it will make the phosphate insoluble 
and liberate ammonia, When these ma- 
terials have to be applied to the same 
soil, it is best to plow under the ma- 
nure, then spread the lime and mix 
thoroughly with the soil by harrowing. 

Wood ashes contain potash and 
therefore are very beneficial for the 
root crops, as beets, carrots, parsnips, 
radishés, turnips and many other veg- 
etables. A farmer gets the best re- 
sults by using wood ashes for potatoes, 
provided there is no potato scab as 
wood ashes will help its development. 
I have found wood ashes very valuable 
in many other instances. They are 
good to use if the soil is acid. In early 
spring I sow them upon the seed rows 
every rain, which prevents the 
from crusting, and helps to dry 
excess moisture. 

Whenever frost is imminent after 
the plants begin to show up, I give 
them a good dressing of ashes, having 
first run a garden rake on either side 


less. 


ilter 
soil 
out 


of the rows, close to the plants, to 
make little ridges which prevent the 
ashes from blowing away. By doing 
so, I saved a number of early vege- 
tubles from the usual spring frosts. If 
1 section of the garden gets some 


shade, for instance from nearby fruit 
trees, and the soil is dark, I find it ad- 
vantageous to use wood ashes. Ashes 
also reduce the ravages of insects to 
a minimum. Of course, the amount of 
wood ashes that a farmer would accu- 


mulate on his farm would be very 
little to meet his needs, unless he 
clears some land. Nevertheless if 
earefully stored and not permitted to 
leach, they may be of considerable 
value to him, 





Plans Legumes for Dairy Farms 


“In recent years I have found it ad- 
a leguminous crop 
to my rotation on our dairy farm,” 
said E. J. Johnson of Delaware coun- 
ty, N Y, in a recent interview. “I for- 
merly practiced a rotation of corn, 
buckwheat or potatoes, oats, clover 
and timothy hay three years. The oats 
invariably followed the second year 
after sod was broken. I have always 
prepared the seed bed for oats by fall 
plowing and seeding the oats as early 
spring as the ground could be 
worked. At the same time I seed the 
land to red clover and timothy for a 
hay crop the following year. 
“Rotations similar to the above are 
practiced by most farmers in this vi- 
tv. The soil here is naturally acid 
rotation succeeds fairly well 
ith the application of farmyard ma- 
re and commercial fertilizer. How- 
r, the clover does not usually make 
a very good stand after the first year 
1 seed The reason is that 
clover is a legume and requires a non- 


vantageous to add 


the 


this 


CVvVe 


fo wing ne. 


d soil. The oats seems to thrive on 
oils that are fairly id and therefore 
has ecome an established crop in 

is section. 

“As a result the small amoynt of 


me in the soils is used up gradually 
d the ground is less able to produce 


TL 
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a leguminous crop without the con- 
tinual addition of commercial lime. I 
am working to correct the faults of 
the above rotation and make it fit the 
needs of my dairy farm, while at the 
same time build up the fertility of the 
soil, 

“Instead of following a corn or po- 
tato crop with oats and grass seed, I 
am going to use a crop of oats and 
field peas. I carefully prepared the 
seed bed last fall by plowing and will 
harrow early this spring, just as soon 
as I can get upon the land. I am add- 
ing lime at the rate of 500 pounds per 
acre and will inoculate the soil by 
broadcasting the earth secured from 
my garden where peas were grown last 
year. This soil is spread at the rate 
of about 450 pounds to the acre, and 
wlli be harrowed in immediately to 
prevent loss of the nitrogen-ftixing bac- 
teria because of the sunlight. 

“I will next sow the field to oats 
and Canada field peas at the rate of 
1144 bushels of oats and one bushel of 
peas per acre. The crop will be cut 
for hay when the oats is in milk 
und the pods of the peas well devel- 
oped. This makes a very satisfactory 
forage crop for dairy cows and the soil 
wlll be benefited from the addition of 
nitrogen. I expect the crop will be 
entirely removed by mid-summer in 
time to prepare the soil for sowing 
rye in August. The rye is used as a 
nurse crop for the grass sod which is 
seeded with it. This preparation of 
the soil makes the ground in splendid 
shape to produce an abundant hay crop 
in the following year.” 





Selecting Vegetable Seeds 
CLARICE RAYMOND, TIOGA COUNTY, N ¥ 

Farmers or their wives will soon 
make the annual garden. Be sure 
and procure good seeds and have as 
great a variety the family appe- 
tite demands. Of course the staples 
will all be cared for, but what a dif- 
ference there is in different varieties 
of the same kind of vegetables. For 
instance, turnips; some are sweet 
and palatable, while others that look 
equally good are strong and very un- 
palatable. 

The White 


as 


so 


Swede, a rutabaga. va- 


riety, is the best and sweetest turnip 
we ever raised, and is equally good 
in midsummer or the next spring and 


all the way between, Of carrots, the 
Oxheart or Danvers are sweet and 
fine. Every garden should have a 
bed of the winter onion, to draw from 
in the early spring, before the po- 
tato multipliers and English multi- 
pliers are large enough for the table. 


‘ =» +f 
eli 


Early radishes and lettuce, 


with tlie 


later sowing of different varietie. of 
both, will make the meals ver, de. 
licious. 


Do not forget the parsley, that » kes 


such a pleasing setting for rds 
Of cucumbers, a thick meaty interior 
is the best for table use, as we) as 


pickling. The little Early Russian Wag 
our favorite for all uses, but som, how 
we lost the seed and have for severg) 
years been unable to procure the true 
seed. Then the beans, butter beans, 
shell beans and dry beans. A big qif. 
ference prevails in the quality of byt. 
ter beans, some are SO much more 
tasty than others and pessess the 
power to make one hungry for more. 
Have a generous supply of the string 
beans for table use and canning, also 
shel! and dry beans. 

The yellow sugar corn is tine fop 
both green or drying and canning, put 
it must not be too large. Cut ang 
prepare when young and tender, Hyp. 


bard squashes may be planted along 
with corn. They require no extra 
room—and will grow much better 
when shaded. Have a few hills of 
crooknecks, the best of summer 
squashes. The round table beet is tine 
for greens when sown thick ang 


thinned out. 

Cabbage is hard to grow in many 
gardens—unless the gardens are well 
limed the roots develop clump foot, 
and that means not much heading. 
As we do not use many, we think it 
cheaper to buy the 25 or 30 head at 
5 cents each in the fall than to try 
to keep the green worms from eating 
up what few we would raise. 





Plowing Too Wet 
W. E, FARVER, TUSCARAWAS COUNTY, 0 


The season will soon be at hand 
when work begins. We are all ina 
rush to get out our spring crops, con- 
sequently we are very apt to plow 
some of our ground too wet. If we can 
plow while it still freezes it will be 
all right, but if we plow while it is yet 
wet we will pay a huge rate of inter- 
est next falll. Better wait till the ground 
is right. Your crops will be planted 
sooner and the results will be better, 
Soil should crumble when pressed into 
a ball. If it sticks it is too wet. If 
plowed wet it will dry out to such an 
extent by the time it is to be prepared 
for planting that it is next to impos- 
sible to get in a fit condition to plant. 





The crops will not thrive so well for 
the soil has all the air shut out, and 
without air plants will not thrive. 
Then next fall when you wish to, 
plow for fall crops you will find the 
soil so hard that decent and etflicient 
plowing is entirely out of the question. 


I have learned this from experience. 
T was held back through unavoidable 
circumstances, and plowed during a 
wet spell. The ground hardened and 
I suffered loss of time, crops and la- 
bor, as well as almost impossil plow- 
ing the following fall. Now when 
others plow too wet I simply wait till 


the soil is in a fit condition to plow, 
for it is worse to plow and plant too 
wet than not to plow and platn at all 





a] in 
owing 


wing 


Direct current is electricity 
continuously in the same direction. 




















Vetch as a Soil Improver Worth Considering 


This crop of vetch was grown near 
seeded the second week in July in tomatoes at last cultivation. : 
ing was entirely too thin, but the individual plants were thrifty and 
roots upon examination showed many 


quarts were 
The seed- 


Denton, Md. Six 


nodules. 












‘(rum 
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MAKING 


MONEY GROWING POTATOES 


is in planting a variety |that will give you two bushels where one grew before. 
expense for labor, fertilizer or seed, but double your normal crop at harvest time. 


The 

Best 
Potatoes 
Ever 
Grown 
On the 
Dibble’s 
Seed 
Farm 











THE SECRET OF 


No extra 


Every 
Bushel 
We Offer 
Was 
Saved 
From 
Blight- 
Free 
Fields 


DIBBLE’S RUSSET 


is the variety to plant, the most disease-resistant and productive variety of the age, and here 
is the evidence to prove it. Proof from disinterested commercial Growers, Farmers and 


Experts from many states: 








Massachusetts Connecticut 
State Farm, Maes., Jan. 11, 1919. The Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
The - went all to pieces with the New Haven, Conn., Jan. 31, 





Mossic Disease, but your Russets were in @ sixty- 
acre field alongside of the diseased ones and came 


Dear Mr. Dibble: Last year the potatoes in 
Southern Connecticut were prematurely killed by 


of Jan, 25th, reporting the annual meeting 490 bushels to the acre 


From the Philadelphia North American, issue The Russet yield. acc 


ding to measure, was 
Russets cannot be recom- 


Station, Harrisburg, Pa., January 24, 1919 mended too highly.—Francis A. Hunter, Middle- 


1919. Pennsylvania State Potato Tests Show Dibbie’s 
Russet Is Winner 





port. N. Y., Dec. 2, 1918. 

The Russets planted alongside other varieties 
produced double the yield. 
“Experiments of the Pennsylvania Potato | is second to none.--W. R. Tousey, Watervort, 


Their cooking quality 


through without a scratch and returned us @ crop @ very unusual trouble which we called Wilt and | Growers’ ageeiaten, nay M. six —— N. Y., Nov. 12, 1918 

0 + wy tes . Center, Cambria, Schuylkill, Lehigh, Berks anc 

f over 300 bushels per acre. If we had planted Prematuring. In my investigations over the state, | [ackawanna—show that Dibble’s Russet is the New Jersey 

all Russets we would have had a crop of over I ran across a number of fields of Dibble’s Rus- | yariety producing the largest yield--293 bushels The -Ruseets, planted a6. come St Oh 
i i > aoe a ussets, , th y 

twenty thousand bushels instead of 12.000, which }| Sets; in practically every field that I saw this | per acre. nt Varieties, stayed green while the others 


Was our crop.—Donald MacRae, Farm Director. variety, the vines withstood the trouble 


. I ob- Think of it! The average yield of all potatoes in 





n 
ted. 





My neighbors got from 25 to 50 bushels 


. 1 
: : served particularly one field planted side b: Pennsylvania last year was less than half the a ab me P ial 
an — ee has ordered 600 bushels for the thn day with pena Rae ond a average of Dibble’s Russets. Z eck cae Coe oo gS yee pron 
? a Bussets; the Green Mountains died prematurely The Russets yielded double the amount of | SY ag aon et ee R. W. Harris, Delaware, 
: °e ic zi, IIS 








in July, while the Dibble’s Russets lasted into bushels of other varieties, and they were free from 


The Russet Potatoes proved their worth many 
times over. Grown Sone two other varietics, August and the yield was twice that of the Green | Dlight; they yielded two bushels where there was The barrel of Dibble’s Russets I planted this 
the vines were healthy all summer and gzew three Mountains. I am now advocating that it be grown | °"/¥ vice of Sir — Raleigh.—J. E. Krum spring yielded three times as many potatoes as 
Weeks later, yielding twice the crop that either in this state to see if it cannot take the place cf CES TER. 2G other varieties under same conditions.—Geo. B. 
S ‘soe did.~W,. B. Connor, Lenox, Mass., Green Mountains and Cobblers, which are gener- on a : got of you wore the finest I nes. Neafle, Andover, N. J., 14, 1918. 
ck. 2 . : : « hey doubled the crop of my other potatoes an 
ally grown.—Very truly yours, G. P. Clinton, were green until the frost a2 J. Bred- From Dibble’s Russets we had. this year, « full 
Botanist. benner, Tamaqua, Pa. crop, the best crop of potatoes | ever raised. All 


The Russet Potatoes yielded twice as much as 
any other kind; tops stayed green and were free 


from blight.—Homer Keeler, Berkshire Co., Mass. Last year we purchased your Russet. 





eix acres, from which we dug 2,500 bushels of ns re —JO . ‘onyng > 
potatoes.—The Ketchin Tobacco Corporation, bo the ate nie Bake, Cupane, os. 


1 The Russets grew most luxuriantly; vines free 
pianting from blight, and the yield was above 400 bushels 








my neighbors roundabout 
crop, in some cases only 
shall certainly use your seed again next year.— 
Lloyd W. Smith, Madison, 


had less than half « 
quarter of a crop. I 


N. J., Nov. 14, 1918, 


Your Russet Potatoes made good again this iffy . 
year, producing nearly 100 per Sonn meee pota- Tarifiville, Ct. New York The Dibble Russet is the best of all 
toes than good Green Mountain seed from Maine, The Russets yielded two to one with others The Russet: is blight-proof and a good yielder varieties From one barrel of seed I raised 143 
and of far better quality.—Edmund Mortimor, planted in the same field and withstood blight.— From the six barrels I dug 365 bushels of salable bushels.—L. J. Hurd, Cold Spring, N. J., Nov. 4, 
a Grafton, Mass. Elmer L. Mead, Seymour, Conn., Oct. 28 potatoes. —Ed. Wills, Central Islip, L. 1. 1¥1S 


These are just sample Testimonials, a few out out of hundreds 
from a score of states we have on file in our office. 

Dibble’s Russets are the best potatoes ever grown on the Dibble’s 
Seed Farms. We offer 10,000 barrels, every bushel of which was 
saved from blight-free fields at a price so low every reader of the 
American Agriculturist can afford to plant them this spring. 

Single bushel, $2.00; 165 lbs. in‘new, double-headed barrels, 
at $5.00; standard sack, 165 Ibs. net, $4.75. Special prices on 
00-100 sack lots and carloads. 


IF YOU WANT TO DOUBLE YOUR POTATO CROP, START RIGHT, See? ‘oy 
DIBBLE’S FARM SEED CATALOG giving several pages to Rus- 
Sets, Special Russet Testimonial Sheet and “money-saving price 
list” on all kinds of Farm Seeds. Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE 


SEEDGROWER 
Honeoye Falls, N. Y. . . Box A 
HEADQUARTERS FCR FARM SEEDS. Wheat, Oats, Barley, Corn, Buck- 


es Peas, Soy Beans, Alfalfa, Clover and Grass Seeds, Vetch, Rape, Millet and Seed 
atoes. In any quantity up to carloads and at prices you can afford to pay, 
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Note the Luxuriant Blight-Free Foliage 
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The Masterpiece 
“of Two Big Mills 


any cow. That was long ago. 
tons of this feed daily. 


For years there has been one feed known 
above all others for its unusual guarantee. 

The formula for this feed was worked out 
—not simply discovered. Specialists spent 
years on it before they knew they were right. 


Finally it was 
placed on the market and guaranteed to increase the milk flow of 


Now two big mills are turning out 


INTERNATIONAL 


SPECIAL DAIRY FEED 
Makes Bigger Milk Checks—Smaller Feed Bills 


Skill has mixed into this balanced feed such healthful, stimulat- 
ing ingredients as old process oil meal, corn gluten feed, cotton 
seed meal and other high grade grain products. It puts new life 


and energy into dairy cows. 


They thrive contentedly on it—and 


produce, at less expense to you, more money-making milk. 
Get a supply of this feed from your local dealer, Accept no 


substitute however. 


Write direct to us if you are unable to get 


exactly what you want—International Special Dairy Feed. 











‘(J INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO. 
° Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Also Makers of International Ready Ration 





—Needs No Mixing 





DiRIGO & STANDARD 

9 | oe oe 5 — 
Direct From Factory 
= = Uf | have your order to build YOUR Silo NOW, 
= P er, Vl save 
I sell DIRE My prof, ¢ y prot you 
My guase e ! i DIRIGO 
RD so good the © yeers 
e has yet to be ned fos 
c uM f ce and 
page FREE booklet today 
\. He Stevens. President, Stevens Tonk and 

| Tuwe: Co, Auburn, Maine 











TIGHT AS A DRUM 
A PERMANENT SILO 


Every Economy Silo ts equipped with the 
«Storm Proof anchoring system that makes 
it absolutely permanent. Ensilage is al- 
ways fresh and sweet—it can't spoil in an 
Economy Silo. Perfect fitting doors make 
tho Silo perfectly air-tight. Hoops form 
easy ladder. Built of long leaf Yellow 
Pine or Oregon Fir. You can’t buy a 
better silo, Also all sizes Water Tanks. 
Our motto is quality through and //} 
through. Factories at Frederick, Md, 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for catalog. 


ECONOMY SILO & MFG..CO., Dept. 8, Frederick, Md. 


ECONOMY SILOS 















if you want to 
get some real facts 
and figures about the 
strongest, moet durable, most 
useful silo built, don’t fail to send 
for our new, big silo free book that 
telis about the 25 superior features of 


NAPPANEE SILOS 


Guaranteed the most serviceable, con- 
' 





year. « size to fit any farm. 4 ° 
to fit any pocketbook. A postal 


bringe our big silo book free. 


Nap anee Lumber & Mtg Co. 
NAPPANEE, IND. 











































What Will You Build? 


You doubtless need some new farm building this 
season. Perhaps, it will be a dairy barn, dwel!- 
ing, garage, silo, hog house, or other outbui!ld- 
ing. Whatever it may be, you will get some 
mighty helpful ideas from our new bcok, 


ity ” 
Natco on the Farm 

It tells you how to have buildings that are dry, clean, 
and sanitary—warm in winter yet cool in summer. It 
shows you how to save on repairs, insurance and coal 
bills. It illustrates scores of fire-safe farm buildings that 
will ‘stand for generations.”’ It’s true economy to build 
with Natco Hollow Tile —makes every building a per- 
manent investment. Write for your copynow. Ask elso 
for plans—free if you intend to build. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
11065 Fulton Building - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


83 Factories assure a wide and ecomonical distribution 

















An bstructed ¢ lous open- 
n Doors absol ly tight but 
me _ “ t swell Permanent steel 
PS SS F r attached to front. Every 
rit thing first clase and prices right 

wt Prices on application 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 
Box 3. Hudson Falls, N. Y 


Shear With Machine 
Old ways of shearing leave foo much wodt on 
the sheep. Wool is scarce and commands hich 
prices. Buy that sheep shearing machine NOW 

they’re going to be scarce this season. Get 
a Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing Machine with 4 
ets of knives. Price only $14. If your 
dealer can’t supply you send us his name. 
Write for 1919 catalog 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
Dept. B 139, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, III. 











For Your Protection Always Mention 
1. A. When Writing Advertisers 
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HE 3 walls of Craine patent- 


TRIPLE WAL 
| ed silos insure strength, 
permanency and perfect sil- 


age; keep warmth in and cold out. 

“Crainelox” patent covering 
does away with bother of iron 
hoops and provides best insurance 
against wind and weather. Old 
stave silos can be made into new, 
permanent, 3-wall silos at one- 
half cost of a new silo. 

Send for Catalog, prices, terms 
and Agency offer. 


Craine Silo Co., Inc. 
Box 120, Norwich, N. Y. 












SILOS wii 


and early shipping discounts 
A real extension roof and 
adjustable door frame and 
ladder combined makes the 





GLOBE THE IDEAL SILO 


Many other features in illus- 








trated catalocue. AGENTS 
| WANTED who can sell and 
Writ a can devote some time to the 
MUTT Lill business. Satisfaction guar- 




















\ 





anteed. 
GLOBE SILO CO. 
6-16 Willow St., Sidney, N.Y. 





SIDNEY. NY. 
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The 
Milk 
Situation 
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New Process for Buttermilk York city 
Many people thought t} Pe. 

Through a centrifugal process of centages were to be incon “ fa Det 
recovery much of the buttermilk pro- and mede a permanent aed inven” 
duced in the commercial creameries quantity in the formu! These" 
may be made into soft cheese, as de- centages give rise to much of th Per- 
termined through investigations made ent confusion. “© pres. 


by the Ohio station. “Because the sim- In the long run, the costs det ‘ 
: s ermine 


ple methods of converting skim milk prices, but at times marke; conc: 
into cottage cheese do not work well are such that a loss must hy = ens 
with creamery buttermilk and are not Such a table as above res. rted te | 
adapted to large scale operations, compiled to cover avers: Genaia pie 
many thousands of pounds*of potential This winter we are experiencin 
soft cheese, nearly equal in food value most mild and open w on thas 

to meat, have been run into sewers occurred during the ,  ¥e %4 
daily by large creameries. With the years. The mild weather has } ab 
new proces the soft cheese may be re- yery decided effect upo etbten 
covered. tion of milk with the rx t dur. 


ing the latter part of Di ber, Jan 
uary and today there is x 
surplus. This unusual 

to be met and the pren 


Under creamery conditions, with a 
12-gallon capacity machine, from 350 
to 400 gallons of butter milk may be 
new process the soft cheese may be re- 


Y Marked 
lition has 
1. of 1i4 


yield from a gallon of buttermilk is which is placed on milk produced dyr 
about one pound of cheese curd. The jing February of a normal year mys 
cheese may also be mixed and salted be discounted somewhat less dyin 

’ 3 


in the machine; it is then ready to be that month. 


sold directly as plain cottage cheese. Reports that come to us _ indicate 
Unlike the buttermilk, the cheese is that a large number of d men h " 
sufficiently concentrated so that it may been milking three tim: day. This 


also is a most unusual co: 
could not be anticipate nd which 
also tends to increase ‘mount of 


Determining Milk Costs 
milk coming into the mark 


misunder- 


be shipped or stored economically. tion which 


There is considerable 


standing among dairymen as regards Yearly, Not Monthly Average 
the working application of the Warren The acid test as to whether or not 
formula. This misunderstanding is nO the February price w equitable 


compared with 
possibly be made by ; 

the amount received fi 
into butter, and that sol 


some unrest. One of 
the underlying principles of the War- 
ren formula is th t in figuring the cost 
of production for milk the calculation 


doubt causing 


one as 








necessarily must be on a per annum ‘The very marked declin 
basis and not for a monthly period. and cheese markets resulter 
The price for no one month can be farmers 700 and SUO 1 way, who 


normally produced bi 
shipping their produ 
the differential which t 


taken as an index as to whether or 
not the farmers of any locality are re- 
ceiving cost of production prices for 





their milk. There are some who feel for fluid milk over |} * fat prices 
that the prices for February were, and being suflicient to rr se tl 
for March are low; others that the for the usually pro express 
price for December and January was charges. This also tend bring into 
equally too high, but they lose sight market an unusually 1 lantity of 
of the fact that the real criterion milk at this time. 
should be the average annual price. Had the price been : for 

At the time the Warren formula was only, and not fer thr 





first published, there was included in February price arrive uri 

it a table of percentages, which, if the last fews days of Jan would 

average price of milk is represented been undoubtedly con: l er 
by 100, then the monthly price ratios than it was. Certain: nder such an 
for New York for the 1l0’venrs ending arrangement, the Mar ice would 
October 1, 1916, were as follows: Jan- have been below what w is. The 
uary 119.0%, February 114.7%, Merch misunderstanding seems to regard: 
1¢M5. 1° April 3.0 May 7f.1%, June ing the variable quant ly the 
TOWFL, July $1.0, August 90.8%, Sep- Warren scale in th ; 

tember 9.9, October 110.4%, Novem- quantity being vari« et ] 
ber 115.0) December 120.2 These conditions as an opens increased 
percentages are based entirely upon number of times of n z, Or, In fact, 
the figures given and prepared by dis- any factor that we 1 increase the 
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The Dog in the Manger 


‘ 1 Con- 
This picture shows the true reason for the recent mK The daiff 
sumers should not be forced to drink stale, long-freighted = oe the cows 





farmers have never sought to gouge anybody, but want to any une 
laws needed to pre — 






from being killed for meat. New are 1 a ae 
just retailers from ever causing this unnecessary distr SS se airs nen’s 
cartoon was prepared by the Birchfield company for the gry 


no ft 





league, for the league to use in their city paper campaisn 
cent milk fight. 
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supply of milk. Secondly, until the 
farmers are in @ position to maaufac- 
ture their surplus and supply only 
what the market demands; and as 
long as all of their product has to be 
sold, the price for a great volume of 
milk being such that the dealers can 
afford to buy all of it, the farmers will 
have to be content. with the present 
arrangement. Thirdly, there are many 
farmers who fail to take cognizance 
of the relationship between the price 
for fluid milk and butter fat. As is 
well known, it matters not whether a 
farmer sells his milk as fluid milk or 
cream; he isneverthelessaffected bythe 
price paid for cream. Fourthly, many 
farmers are prone to use the price for 
one month as an index of the profit or 
loss irrespective of the average price 
paid throughout the year. 

When these facts are considered it 
is manifest that determining milk 
costs is both an intricate and trying 
problem, calling for a look at things 
from many angles and for the patient 
co-operation of all concerned. 


Moisture and Fat in Cheese 


There is a definite relation between 
the fat content and the moisture in 
cheese, says Prof Troy of Cornell. 
“As the fat content is decreased, the 
moisture content is increased, but the 


variation is not mathematically reg- 
ulor.” This information was based on 
moisture tests of a large number of 
cheeses and the results show that the 
moisture and fat contents havea defi- 
nite relation to each other. 

When the fat content in the cheese 


ran below 35% there was a danger of 
having the moisture run over 39%, 
which is the maximum allowed by 
law. (40% moisture is now the New 
York law.—The Editor.) The fact 
that there is such a definite relation 
makes the Babcock test for cheese 
valuable, for when this test, which 
shows the per cent of butter fat, in- 
dicates that it is less than 33%, the 
cheese maker then knows that the 
product tested is on the danger line. 
In a series of experiments with a large 
number of cheeses, all of which had 
ov% of water, not one was found 
which had more than 33% of fat. 
Prof Troy gave the results of his ex- 
periments in determining the amounts 
of cheese containing 39% moisture 
which might be made from 100 
pounds of milk of different butter fat 
contents, which are as follows: 


CHEESE FROM 100 POUNDS MILK 
% fat in milk Yield of cheese 


8.00 S.75 
3.2 9.27 
3.0 9.26 
3.75 10.57 
4.00) 11.17 
' 4.25 11.88 
4.50) 12.23 
4.75 13.00 
ot 3.00 


This table should indicate to cheese 
makers when the product is on the 
danger line. For instance, if 8.75 
bounds of cheese were obtained from 

milk they would know that it con 
tained around 39% of water and if the 
yield was greater the moisture would 


be above the limit. 





Division of Property 
, In case of the death of a man who 
ep his second wife, what share of 
© property will she take?—[W. T. R., 
Pennsylvania, 
anenere are children, she will be en- 
pera to the use of a third of the real 
of ee curing her life and to a third 
If née personal property absolutely. 
= a children, she will take the whole 
= “€ amount of $5000, half of the re- 
«ming real estate for life and half 


of the remaini 
ain 4 3 . rs 
solutely, ing personal property ab- 
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“Would you step on a cockroach—or 
would you refrain from staining 


HE “ethics” of business call for courtesy be- 
tween competitors—and the “ethics” of ad- 
vertising also demand “truth in advertising.” 
After observing the former, we find it absolutely 
necessary to “step on” some of the false claims and 
untrue propaganda of several separator manu- 
facturers in an attempt to preserve a semblance of 
“truth” in their advertising. 

We owe it to the dairy people of this country to 
present the real facts regarding cream separators. 
Propaganda based on the falsest of claims has been 
spread in an attempt to mislead American farmers. 
In presenting these facts, we stand ready to prove 
every assertion; they are based on actual records 
of dairy history. 

Official records show that the first cream sepa- 
rator was invented by the French, and that patent 
No. 105,716 was granted to the company of Fives- 
Lille, of France, November 19, 1874, for a “system 
of continuous centrifugal separation.” A little 
later the Danes developed the cream separator and 
were the first to introduce cream separators into 
America. Four years later, in 1878, a Swedish con- 
cern took advantage of the French invention and 
built a cream separator. 

Looking for American business, this concern con- 
tracted with Mr. P. M. Sharples, an inventive 
genius of West Chester, Pa., to manufacture, install, 
and repair their machines in America. The first 
machines were decidedly impractical and unfitted 
for efficient use in American dairies and creameries. 

Mr. Sharples attempted for a few years to make 
of this foreign machine a satisfactory separator, 
and during this time invented all the great im- 
provements that have since been used by this type 
of machine. Among his invented improvements 
were the discs in the bowl, the splash oiling system, 
the detached spindle, the lowering of the supply 
can, and the concave bottom bowl, which permitted 
a part of the weight of the bowl to be suspended 
below the bearing. The complication of the ma- 
chine, however, soon caused him to give up this 
manufacturing contract entirely, and, with true 
American ingenuity, he built a real American sep- 
arator, adapted to American dairy needs and <u- 
tirely different in that it was a most simple and 
efficient machine. 

The Sharples factories are the oldest and largest 
separator factories in America. They have always 


the floor?—Roosevelt 





been entirely American-owned. During the thirty- 
eight years of its existence, The Sharples Separator 
Company has manufactured more separators than 
any other factory in America, and the output of the 
Sharples factory today exceeds that of any other 
separator factory in the world. More Sharples ma- 
chines are being sold than any other, and a much 
larger percentage of those sold are today in actual use. 

Every American dairyman should know these 
facts, and has the right to, and should, on buying a 
machine, ask the following questions of any sepa- 
rator manufacturer: 

“Will your separator skim clean and deliver a 
cream of even density at any speed at which it may be 
turned? Is the bowl free from troublesome discs or 
blades? Has the separator an entirely automatic oiling 
system and do you guarantee your separator for dura- 
bility to the extent that you guarantee a repair expense 
not to exceed $2.00 per year? 

“Is your separator built in American factories, by 
American manufacturers, by American labor, of 
American material, and entirely owned by Americans? 
Is it truly an American separator, encumbered by no 
suspicion of taint of Hun propaganda? 

It is due to Mr. Sharples’ untiring efforts during 
the thirty-eight years of his separator manufactur- 
ing experience—not to any foreign makers or in- 
ventors—that the American farmer owes the 
modern efficient cream separator. The Sharples 
Suction-feed Separator is the perfected machine; 
all other separators are today where Sharples left 
off years ago—old style, bucket bowl, fixed feed 
machines, 

We say, without fear of contradiction, that the 
modern Sharples Suction-feed Separator 


—is the only separator in the world that 


skims clean and delivers a cream of even den- 
sity at widely varying speeds; 


—is the only separator in the world with a 


controlled varying capacity; 


—is the only separator in the world with a 


knee-low supply can, easy to fill; 


—is the only separator in the world with a 


perfect automatic splash oiling system, not a 
single oil cup; 


—is the only separator in the world with a 


hollow tubular bowl—no discs to wash. 


Write today for the complete Sharples catalog 


on cream separators. Address Dept. 36. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester, Pa. 


BRANCHES; CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 


Over 2,425,000 Sharples Separators in Daily Use. 
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Do You Know the Value of 
Molasses as a Feed? ca Soe 


Do you realize that you can buy it today on the basis of $33.90, or Pp. A. FAUST 


less, a ton, f. o. b. Boston? 


Here Are Facts 


Molasses is a 70% carbohydrate feed, with 3% protein thrown in for 


good measure. 


Remember—it is the natural mineral properties it contains that 


help digest the other feeds. 
° This is why it makes more milk. 


There is one feed molasses that meets all these requirements— 


it is Xtravim Molasses 


Be sure to buy that brand—Xtravim. Write us for price by the barrel. 


BOSTON MOLASSES COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. test in of his busi 


179 MILK STREET 


I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Put flesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can 
edd 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 


ay. 
Send postal for free offer 
° ST, . BRYN MAWR, PA 





Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
aad gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few books that will 
give you the information you need just when you want it 
Catalog Free cai tic SepcsGx9 inches con 
taining descriptions of over 590 of the most modern and 
practical books treating on every phase of rural life, The 
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meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, N,v. 
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Contagious Abortion 
.. Don’t sell the abort ers. Clean out 


the infecti on. Pr ng anil ; are 
worth more thea ever before. Control 
11S ) necessary. 








’ f ion cau Barrenness, 
» of rih_ and Calf Secours in 
A . Unless checked it is 
it! 1 your eutire herd. 
Wwe I non-poisonous anti septic 
et for this w ‘ I | 
t« ves th e slimy all nous 
ter in the rand 1 rus, tiie 
f : ‘ orecs i { ; tre 
inf 13-1. much 3 3« than 
i carb Lugol's solut bi« 
rice Of me d « I ‘ fecte 
¢ li of 1 tend to 3 or 
i it ! 
( t 1s tion i ng lly 
eC ) [ re ‘ our 
in \ i K. Send for ** bee.” 
RULLETINS: Send f ovr 
valuable bull 1 No. 52 on “Co ~ oe 
Abortion > "145 F rm ‘ do 
“Trial Ojlfer if yur dealer dot ; not have 


GENERAL LABORATORIES 
2653 So. Dickinson St., Madison, Wis. 
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AIN : _ 
T.: Gallo 
ORDER DIRZGT FROM FACTORY 


We \ g-gn as many gallons as you 
want of quality red or brown 


BARN PAINT 


upon receipt of remittance are paint special- 






istsand enn supply you with paint for any pur 
— . Tell us your wante anid tet us quote you 
ow prices We can save a ey by y ee 
di rect from our fact ory Satisfaction Guaranteed 
On orders for five or ’ © will | “pay the 


freight within a radiu 


AMALGAMATED | PA NT co. 


Factory: 374 WAYNE ST., JERSEY CITY, N. J, 








—>~Send Me Your Name 
And Address 


and I'll send you FREE of 
charge and without any obligation 
} on your part, a big sample box of 
° my wonderful healing compound—the 
y best thing you ever used for horses’ 
Sore Shoulders, Sore Necks, Collar Boils, 
Split Hoofs, Scratches, Sore feats on Cows, 
Nounds or Laseerations of an nd ii 
Sample 0 0 by 
FREE Box of C R NAYS 
will enable you to prove its me rits. 
CORONA WOOL FAT is penetrat- 
ing and soothing—does net smart 
or blister and quickly heals 
without leaving a scar, S 
for free sample box today. / 
C. G. PHILLIPS, President 
The Corona Mfg. Co. 
11 Corona Block, Kenton, one % r 


Fistula ‘i 
STWia evi 

Approximately 10,000 cases are 
euccessfully treated each year With 


Fieming’s Fisto: form 


No experience necessary; easy and ' 
tle attention every fifth day 2 $2.50 a Section — 
your money refunded if it fails. a? for free copy of 
FLEMING'’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 
Valuable for its information upon diseases of horses 
and cattle. 197 pages, 67 iilustrations 











































Write toaay, 
Union Stock 


Fleming Bros., Chemists f2:o2 terete, 


Allied Horses Clipped 


Horses of Allied armies were clipped recularly. 
Army veterinarians knew that clipped horses 
were much less liable to sickness—did better 
work and gave longer service. The machine 
adopted was the Stewart Ball Bearing No. 1. 
The Stewart lasts a lifetime and costs only 
$9.75. Send $2.00—pay balance on arrival. 
Or write for new 1919 catalog. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 

Dept. A 139, i2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


UEATH TO HEAVES! NEWTON'S 


PER ARB \BOISESTION ComPounD 
Cures Heaves by correcting the 
pase cateueee, Prevents 

aggersctce. Beat Oon- 
and Worm Ex- 

7 nm Three 

squarantecdte 

cure Heaves« or money refunded. The 
an often cure $.6© and ¢1.10 per can at dealers’ 

Booklet free 
















Tat or er 
or prepaid by parce! post. 


THE NEWTON REMEDY COMPARY, Toledo, Ohio 





For grinding corn in the ear and 
small grain. 

Has special! crusher attachment 
which first breaks the ears of 
corn, which can be shoveled right 
into the hopper. Also Bone and 
Shell Mills and Bone Cutters. 

Send for Catalog 
WILSON BROS., Bex 19 Easton, Pa, 
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Producing l.erd 
ood dgoment and 


Buiids ipi liig” 


By following 
recent studies on the tnost economical 
methods of feeding d cows, Farni- 
er Jim Gilken of Center county, Pa, 
h built up a herd of pure-bred Tit 


e 000) pound of 


teins that avera 


ilk 3m) po inds of butter fat a 
\ r. tw only three years ago 
that 1e@ be he could get trom his 
cows was S0O) pounds of milk and 
300 pounds fat. Following the prin 
ciple of testing out the poor cows 

om the good, he made a Babcock 

t ot the entire herd, with the re- 

th: t ral boarder Cc IWS we re 

? idly disposed of. The Jimit of the 
Fi ng cows of three ye 

Oo was set ; the low mark for the 

v herd e was to develop. And the 


point is that he has succeeded by ad- 
iering str ly to this principle. 

Q ¢ on of economical feeding 
v a prett hard problem to crack 
at st, t the price of grains sou 
ing and : e of the old standbys !- 
most pi tive. But, with a bit cf 
careful figuring, he decided that an 
expensive grain may even be econom- 


ical if it does the work which cannot 
be done by the chesper sorts. How- 
‘ r, Mr Gilken devised a feeding sys- 


used only feeding stuffs 


could grow on the farm, It 


tem thet 
which he 


consisted of clover and alfalfa hays, 
corn silage and field corn, He al- 
lowed the cows all of the roughage 
which they would clean up, and gave 
one pound of grain for every four 
pounds of milk produced. In this 


tion before 


way he kept a succulent 1 

the animals and at the same time was 

giving a balanced, economical ration. 
Mr Gilken has been an ordinary 
irmer, and in the old days raised 
rub and grade cattle. When the 

pressure of high costs came down 

upon the farmers a few years ago he 


decided that he would have to change 
his methods or be lost in the long 
run. Through a nearby condensery 


he made arrangements to purchase 2 
sood pure-bred Holstein bull and sev- 
eral equal quality. He bred 
hig grade cows to the bull, but as his 
herd increased gradually eliminated 
them, and with the proceeds of the 
sales built up the pure-bred herd 
which he has today. Mr Gilken says 
that he no longer feurs the high price 
of feeds and fertilizers. 


cows of 


Must Keow Milk Costs 


W. W. CARROLL, LINCOLN COUNTY, W VA 
I have lately taken much interest 
in your articles regarding the milk 


York city, and must 
approve of your 


situation in New 
say that I heartily 


stand, and that of the dairymen’s 
league. May we have more farmers’ 
leagues. I sometimes blame the farm- 
er for his shortsightedness in matters 
pertainine to his business, but when 
I soak the situation over I cannot 


blame him much for not knowing how 
to get at the cash of production. 

The fact is the city has always dom- 

ted the country in all her affairs. 
Our course of study for country 
schools is city made, when everyone 
knows that rural people need quite a 
different course of study, one that 
weuld help them run a farm success- 
fully, to have modern conveniences on 
the farm and some leisure time. In- 
stead the present courses educate 
them away from the farm. Many 
teachers, especially those from city 
high school, hold up the glamor of 
city life to farm children. Farmers 
have so long taken what the country 
or city merchant offered and paid 
what he asked that the habit is deep 
rooted. Two reasons noted for this 
are: They do not know the cost, and 
have to have some money. 

It seems to me the farmer has as 


much right to set the price as the 
manufacturer and retailer or anyone 
whe honestly aids in production. If 


late the cost 
the price, 


the farmer will only calc 
of production he will sect 
but that takes us back to the educa- 
tion of the child for a farmer, which 
is a vital point. Most of the farmers 
do not know how to get at cost, there- 
fore rural school children should have 


LIne — Mae 


_ Feeding 
rarm 





PUTA 


ich education as will fit them for 
all-round farmers. It is true that 
many farmers have made money by 
their energy, ability, fertile soil, etc, 
but many more have made the basest 
of livings; they can hardly make both 


ends meet 

I undert« to make butter for sale, 
2s milk is not marketable at town 
near where my farm is located. I 
spent considerable for the equipment 
and all said we made the best butter, 
but when I had to raise the price 
there was a great howl. The farm- 
ers who had agreed to raise also 
would not The consumers advanced 
the argument that I raised what I fed, 
therefore it was not costing me any- 
thing; they did not Know or care 





what I was buying. I was disgu 
and after calculating the cost, giving 
credit for milk fed pigs and 
manure, ete, I found with the smail 
received for butter I was los ng, 
the cows and quit. 

I glory in the stand taken by the 
dairymen’s league and your support 
of them. I would like to belong to 
suctan org: inization, and hope it may 
be organized to take in the regioo 
areund Huntington, W Va. 


Rucess of Protein 
the protein of a 


eaives, 


price 


so I sold out 


What happens to 
ration when more protein is supplied 
than required per body maintenance and 
milk? How is the excess used up?— 
[W. W. C., New York, 


When cows are fed a ration contain- 
ing more protein than is needed, the 
excess is used in building flesh or is 
converted into fat or energy. The only 
objection to feeding more protein than 
a cow requires is in respect to cost. 
Digestible protein costs more than di- 
gestible carbohydrates or fat. Why use 
protein for heat, fat or energy when 
either may be obtained more cheaply 
from the use of carbohydrates, and oil 
in foods. 


Old Lea‘her for Fertilizers 
L. L. VAN SLYKE, N Y STATION 


I can get quite a quantity of old 
leather trimmings at any cost. How 
can I treat this refuse so as to make 
it an available fertilizer? If I cover 
with lime and mix lime through the 
refuse, will that disintegrate the ma- 
terial and make available the plant 
food store in the refuse?—[L. H. H., 
New York. 


It would be 
materials with lime. 





unwise to cover these 
While this would 


hasten decomposition, it would also 
cause a large loss of nitrogen in the 
form of ammonia, and this nitrogen 


constitutes the main fertilizing value 
of the material. I am unable to say 
what their value is in the market. I 
would advise either applying them di- 
rect to the soil or else composting 
them with alternate layers of tannery 
refuse and soil. In this case some 
lime could be mixed with the mate- 
rial, but it would require some months 
probably for it to decompose com- 
pletely and special pains would need 
to be taken to keep the pile well 
covered with earth. 


Emeritus Professor Stone 


It is now Emeritus Prof J. L. Stone. 
Almost everybody in New York knows 
Prof Stone, who for so many years 
was in charge of the department of 
farm crops in the state agricultural 
college. His faithful, effective service 
has gone out to thousands of young 
men who as students have profited by 
his guidance, sympathy and earnest- 
ness, 

Prof Stone has reached that age 
where he is entitled to the Carnegie 
pension. He was born in Pennsylvania 
nearly 67 years ag He comes from 
a long line of successful farmers and 








has spent his life as a farmer and 
teacher. He has been @onnected with 
the New York agricultural college 


since 1897. The cheer, sympathy and 
help he has rendered those men who 
have come under his direction, and the 
inspiring messages to the many thou- 
sands of farmers in New York will be 
an abiding ~ ecg ry to all who know 
him. All of these ole unite in wish- 
ing him many ve ee of the joys of a 
contemplhitive life after those of stren- 
uous work on the farm and in the 
college. 
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“Reo” Cluster Metal "Shingles, V-Crir te 
gated, Standing Seam, Painted or Ga iB 
ings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, ete . 
at Rock-Bottom Factory Prices. ‘Posi 
offer ever made. We Pay the Freight, 


Edwards “‘Reo”’ Metal Shingles 


cost less; outlast three ordinary roofs Paintin 
erergaee. Gudranteed rot, fire, rust, light enregating 


Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonde rful 

low prices and fre, 
samples. We sell direct 
to you at a big say 
Ask for Book No. 362° 


ely g A ae 
















Low PRICED GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 






a uny place, Send postal for 
; cag C Book, ay f styles, 
Tine = ENWARDS MFG. CO., 

312- 362 Pike St., ae G. 


| Samples & 
URooting Book 



















FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


CREAM 
SEPARATORE 


ASO! ID PROPOSITION tosend 








new made, easy running, 
per kien. separator for 
$19.95. sely skims warm or cold 
milk xes heavy or light cream. 





Diffe ‘rent from picture, which 
illustrates larger capacity wma- 
chines. See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 
Bow! a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. Whether dairy is largo 
or small, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 
Western orders filled from 
Western points. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Boz 3052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 





Blacklegoids 


OR 
Germ-Free Blackleg Vaccine 
( in) 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLETS. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH, 











MINERAL" 
HEAVE Res 











Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Wiil Ruin 
Your Horse 


Soid on 
its Merits 


S2ND TODAY 
AGENTS 


83 Package 
Quarantecd to give 
safisfaction or 
money refunded 
$1 Package sufficient 


for ordinary cases. 

















SORBINE 


ADE MARK REG.U.S. Pal. OFF 
Straiced, Puffy Ankles, 

Evil, Fistula, 
Stcps Lameness 






Reduces 
4 Lymphangitis, Poll 
‘\ Boils, Swellings ; 

and allays pain. Heals Sores, Cuts, 
Bruises, Boot Chafes. It is & 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND  GENMICIDE 

Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use, $2.50 bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 5 A free 


W. F. YOUNG, P. 0. F., 379 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 








DANA'S EAR LABELS 


with serial 
— oe with any name or otto we a distinct 


They are simple, practical an 
and reliable mark. Samples free. 


Agents wonted. 4 
C. H. DANA, 31 Main St., WEST LEBANON, N. B 














request. E 
F.S.Burch &Co.149W.HuronSt.Chicago, 
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Farm and Barn 





Practical Three Horse Evener 

A subscriber from Tompkins coun- 
ay N Y, submitted the two diagrams 
of three-horse eveneérs and pointed out 
that the evener shown in a previous 
jssue by an authority would not work 
under ordinary conditions, as the cen- 
ter horse could lag without the fact 


= = I 
Not 
i | 
c D 


Nos 


Two Practical Eveners 


peing noticed. The accompanying 
aiagrams show the correct arrange- 
ment for such eveners, 

While either of them would do the 
work, No 1 is the most practical and 
the most commonly used, as it makes 
use of a doubletree and three single 
trees which are found on every farm. 
The only extra part required is the 
long tree that equalizes the pull of 
two horses and one horse, while with 
evener No 2 all parts would have to 
be made specially with the exception 
of the single trees on the sides. 

















Jottings from the Farmers 


I read with much interest in Amer- 
tean Agriculturist the article on 
Business methods with cranberries. I 
would like to see this same plan 
worked out with onions. Onions, how- 
ever, are grown so extensively it like- 
ly would be necessary for each state 
to have its own selling agency. We 
have so many crooks to deal with as 
individual buyers that some of us are 
bound to lose money, unless. we are 
fully organized.—[J. A., Ohio. 


A question was asked by James 
Farrell of Pennsylvania in a recent is- 
sue of American Agriculturist about 
the use of turnips for cows. I had 
about 22 bushels of rutabagas which I 
fed to my cows. I feed about one- 
third bushel a day immediately after 
milking, together with some carrots. 
The turnips are now gone, but I am 
still feeding the carrots. This*plan was 
followed with one cow, but since tur- 
nips have been used up, cow has been 
falling off in her milk. If I had plenty 
of rutabagas I would feed as much’‘as 
a half bushel a day, one-fourth of a 
bushel after each milking. If so fed 
the turnips will not taint the milk. I 
have a neighbor who is feeding com- 
mon turnips and he is an enthusiastic 
as I about their value as a food for 
milch cows. He has never experienced 
any taint in the milk when feeding 
turnips—[P. A. Perduyn, Wayne 
County, N Y. 


To what age is it profitable to keep 
a brood sow? My son-in-law, H. G. 
Hart, has a Chester White brood sow 
that has just farrowed a litter of 16 
Pigs. Out of the 12 litters that she 
has farrowed, she has raised 100 pigs. 
These 100 pigs would easily average 
2“) pounds at butchering time, show- 
ing that this one sow has contributed 
10 tons of the pork supply during the 
seven years or when this present litter 
are fattened. This report is conserva- 
tive and allows for some pigs that 
Were killed before attaining the 200 
Pounds. It is needless to say that this 
Sow will still be retained as a breeder. 
(H. E. Cox, Monroe County, N Y. 





Docking Lambs Correctly 


The proper method of docking 
lambs, according to Mr McKenzie, 
Shepherd at the Pennsylvania college, 
requires two men, one man holding 
the lamb and the other removing the 
tail. The lamb is held with its back 
pressed against the chest of the man 
ne it with its head upright. The 
fone legs are pressed upward and the 
fore legs downward, the right legs be- 
ing held in the right hand of the man 
and the left legs in the left hand. 
it 2 > board with a 2-inch hole in 
pres yen around the lamb’s tail and 
rm against the body. This is to 
hot re the body of the lamb from the 
+ od strum¢ nt. When the docking 
lamt ‘S are hot, they are applied to the 
the fe tail and gradually closed. Great 
are should be taken not to press too 
poe lg the handles of this tool, but 
ly ry Sc allow the tailto sear off slow- 
* urning action is desired, rather 


en mach 

— mashing. As soon as the tail 

Vaca. | Temoved, a small quantity of 
wellne is applied, 
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OD 
wer 
“I buy all my clothes at one store—the 
Styleplus Store in town. The advantage is 
that each suit has the Styleplus label in the 
collar, the price label is put right on the sleeve 
by the makers, and they guarantee the clothes. 
“See the point? I émow the manufacturer 
is back of these clothes and they must be good. 
I know that the price is right. Styleplus style 


EEE ES Sold by one leading clothing merchant in most 
Cities and towns. Write us (Dept. AP) for 
ty e us ot es Styleplus booklee and name of local dealer, 
$25- 0-$35- HENRY SONNEBORN & CO., Inc. 
is Founded 1849 Baltimore, Md, 


PLUS CLQ 





‘ The 


13 







Copyrfghe 1919 
Henry Sonnebdorn 
& Co., lac. 


Styleplus every season. 
[Il tell you why !° 


and Styleplus quality suit me down to the 
ground. The prices are always reasonable. 

“I never buy a suit of clothes without seeing 
it first and trying it on. Then it fits right and 
I get just what I want. 

“Be a Styleplus ‘regular’ and your clothes 
troubles are over. And you'll always get your 
money’s worth!’’ 





~ 


—— 
“The sleeve ticket tells the pros America’s only known-priced clothes 




















NOW 


Only the 
Keenest 





Business men advertise. 


They are the only ones 
who dare to. 


1S the time to order Fertilizers For manufacturers who 


if you want them. 





ORDER 


advertise usually have to 
tell many of the secrets of 
their trade. 

They have to tell how their 
goods are made and of what 
material. 

If they have special fea- 
tures, the advertising tells 
what they are. 

In short, the advertiser, 


5 while telling his customers 
‘ the merits of his goods, has 
also told his competitors. 


TRADE mane 


. ° . 
REGISTERED 


Advertised goods _ invite 
competition. 

And every competitor, in 
order to sell his goods, must 
make them as good, and sell 
them as low as he can—and 
then tell about them by ad- 
vertising. 

So, when you buy adver- 


F. S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY tised goods, you're sure of 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


getting good things, made 
by a manufacturer whose 
name you know. 




















































NO MONEY! 





IN ADVANCE 


THIS WORK SHOE 


is Built for Rough and Hard Wear 













of wear-resisting elk 
s 


calf leathe clected leather 
ae at wear} se iron. Low, 
1, str ongly fe stern eels, 
The best work 6} 1e for 
men Sena No Money 


Advance! Get your 
pair and then pay for 
them el the real 








On Arrival send 
them back at our expense You risk nothing. 








The Shoe Mailing House, Dept. C 
529 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
Send my pair postpaid. I will y for them cn arrival 
My money back at once ff not satisfied. 


Size...sss Seeccosceee a rs cctiins otndeoe 
an 

NOME cecccececesecess eeececens C00CCOs ceccccccce ° 

AGGrPESS cocccosecccceess ° Cecces eee 











Make the Farm 


produce more foodstuffs than 
ever before. Increase the yield of 
alfalfa, corn, wheat, oats, barley, 
beans, onions, cabbage, and other 
crops by applying 


LV, 


eULVERIZe5 
LIMESTONE 


to the land. It ia lime in pure, 
soluble form. Contains 94% car- 












. ’ 
bonates. So fine it feeds easily 
throug! h drill or lime sower. 
FRE BOOKLET: Adeut lime and 
w to use it. Free on request. 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO, 


504 Milton Avenve 


Syracuse, N. Y. 

Heart’s Delight Farm 
Seed Grains For Sale 
Marquis Spring Wheat 
OAC No. 72 Oats 

OAC No. 21 Barley 















\f trying out a er ieties 
f aaens: oats barley we h ave proven 
that the above varieties are the be-t yicld- 
ers These seed grains are cleaned by 
5 ed machinery, and the stock we sell i 


hoice in every way 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 


CHAZY, NEW YORK 











C\poiTs FIELD SEEDS 


Is are selected and cleaned to be 
SS an nd free from dead grains. They 
on ordinary field geeds, 
gh to the crop to pay for 

r weet bp 7 \d catato gue including 
et uh 5 free. Write todar. 


py Sixth St., Marysville, Ohi 







WEL fou 


will go much fart er th 





resand *, Low r ~~ Fy n Cle aves eod « 
< on free. Write before advacce 


A. A BERRY SEED CO. Box 328 CLARINDA, lOWA 


CLOVERand TIMOTHY ‘6: 





ireatest ¢ 
c lover and. Timothy y ote = 1) a 8 y =- n for 
hay and p Cheapest seeding you can make, grows 


bon your grass eced by 
iting for free sample, eircular and big Co-operstive 
by i Guide, offering Field Seeds, all kinds. Write today 


American Mutual Seed Co. Dept s2eChicago, Ill. 


1918 FIELD SEED 


everywhere, You will save 1- 














Clover Mammoth, Medium Alsike, Alfalfa, 
Timothy, Blue Grass, O d Grass, Red Top. 
Big 4 Seed Oats R ned. Write your 
wants. 

u. J, COVER, iT GILEAD, OHIO. 

ICE SEED CORN LOWEST PRICES, 

CHO Highest germination. 

Extra selected No high priced ta ogue and low over- 
y * on yourS 


‘ Four varieties 90-100 day 
w Dent, White Cap Yellow 


E81) WOODFIELDS FARM, Wycombe, Pa. 
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Minnesota, No. 





ry + height 
ENSILAGE SOR Mars cvery 
stall some had 

eae cree © Sem per owe 
selected, is now being tested 
Kol LYwooD FARMS, Scottsburg, Va 
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SS per bust 








ir low 1919 price Farm 
BINDER TWINE ° moth hg 


THEO. BURT & SONS, ° . MELROSE, OHIO 
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Cheerily on the axe of labor, 
Let the sunbeams dance, 
Better than the flash of sabre 
Or the gleam of lance. 
Loud behind us grow the 

Of the age to com 
Clang of smiths, and tread of farmers 
Bearing harvest home! 
Here her virgin lap with trea 
Shall the green earth fill; 
Waving wheat and golden maize-ears 
Crown each beechen hill 
—Whittier (The 


Truth Is Coming Forth 


address before the 
organizations 


urmurs 


sures 


Lumberman). 





Dr Spillman's 

board of farm 
ing and should be investigated 
aut once and un- 


| til proved oth- 
Ss . 


wise the farm- 
ers will 


side 
with Dr Spill- 
Inman against the 
fede ral 
ment of agricul- 
ture. As I turn 
on the side 
ights I wonder 
if it is possibie 
that the 
feller foundation 
is backing 2 
creat niution- 
wide scheme to 
down the 
Stimulating ex- 


national 
iS start 








denart- 


Roel-e- 











iH. kL. COOK 


keep 


price of foodstuffs by 


cess production, and has scared the 
present administration _ stiff. Was 
it the cause of keeping the 


price of wheat below t! farm de- 
mands? Is this same influence back 
of Sec Lane’s reclamation plan and 
is it alee responsible for Sec Hous- 
ton’s negative farm leadership? He 
ee dala has shown ignorance of the 


plaimest farm necessities and permit- 
ted Hoover to overshadow him during 
the war. Even his temporary 
ants were the men known in depart- 
ment matters. The farmers through- 
out the nation have protested 

nst the so-called 4d: light saving 
law, and vet not a word from our na- 
tional leader in regard to it. In fact, 

only notable sign of leadership 

I can now recall was the request 


assist- 


to grow more crops 

Does Pres Wilson know these 
things, or is he so occupied with thea- 
retically saving the whole world that 
home duties are neglected? Farmers 


re now finding out that they have 
en the on led and not the leaders, 


and single-handed we could not ward 
off attack. Farm organization, how- 
ever, for the first time in American 
history is being organized from with- 
in instead of from without, and when 
the units are tied together the com- 
bined force will be the most power- 
ful in the nation against which or- 


ganized wealth will be like tinsel. 
Houston Lacks Vision 
Houston possessed of 


If See were 


ordinary vision he would have an ear 
to the ground and get in with this 
agsregation of conservative people, 
who have often sat on the lid when 
cood things were offered them, but 
who once in the saddle never turn 
back. One does not have to be a 
prophet to see these things coming 
and it will be for the welfare 


others can see 
our force and accept it and 
thereby prevent a_ radical leader- 
ship from getting control. A _ trade 
war in this country will be averted. 
This is not a bluff, farmers are not 2 
bluffer class, whatever the nature may 
be, and there is not much difference 
in it, but farm training, good or bad, 
could not make bluffers. They have 
lived too much alone for that. T am 
writing this under protest from H. E. 
Cook, who at heart always has been 
in favor of conference and peace up 
to the time when the other fellow 
abuses his confidence and takes ad- 
vantage of frankness; then he is 
ready for a scrap which always ter- 
minates in a loss to all parties. 
Still in Doubt About Corn 
During my _ school 
Canton I spent what 
me to in increasing 
northern New York of 
corns for the silo, 


of our country if 


experience at 
time permitted 
the planting in 
native flint 
and some 
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was made through the 
northern New York corn growers’ 
association. As I read and talk with 
growers there is a wide difference of 
opinion everywhere as to _ varieties 
and maturity. Why this difference of 
opinion? Someone is wrong; any 
method the grower may choose can- 
not always be the right way. Do we 
need more carefully worked-out ex- 
perimental data? Have our stations 
and colleges been negligent? The 
waste somewhere must be enormous 
and at a time when conservation, is 
a watchword. 

Occasionally men venture to say 
that silage made from stover is worth 
as much per pound as the corn and 
stalks cut in together. My own expe- 
rience has been that corn well to- 
ward the ripening stage, or if cut and 
shocked, 75% would be hard, is the 
best milk maker; and that corn with- 
out ears or even with ears full formed 
but without kernels does not produce 
much milk, and there is a constant 
danger of flavoring the product. 

Prof Haecker continues to proclaim 
his doctrine of thickly planted corn 
if the largest yield of dry matter its 
the object. That, however, is not the 


progress 


sole purpose on our eastern farms. 
We have an abundance of bulky feeds, 
but buy large quantities of concen- 
trates or easily digested dry matter, 
and that is what we get in ripe corn 
silage. I am not writing an argumen! 
fer anv kind of corn, but to find out 


why we have so wide a difference of 
opinion. If we go at the job hard 
enough and as concertedly as dairy- 
men went after the price of milk we 
could standardize corn growing in 
New York state in less than five years. 
To Use Two Varieties 

In order once more to get data we 
Shall plant one-half of our acreage 
the coming season to Angel of Mid- 


night, a native flint, and one-half to 
Luce's Favorite, which will ripen only 
under the most favorable conditions 


in Lewis county, putting each variety 
in alternate layers about 2 feet thick 
when settled. 

The feeding will then’ extend 
through the whole season, measuring 
against the varying conditions nor- 
mally met with in dairy cow feeding. 
This is not at all difficult, and while 
but few of us would keep close tab 
enough and weigh carefully enough to 
publish a bulletin of the results, we 
can, however, get good working in- 
formation that would eventually bring 
us to a common mind. A few spears 
of hay laid on each course when fill- 
ing will give the line of demarcation. 
If 100 dairymen in New York will 
make this experiment and report re- 
sults next winter to American Agri- 
culturist some very interesting and 
vaiuable information would be se- 
cvred.—-[H. E. Cook. 





Doors—The _ . old- 
post for two swing- 
ing barn 
doors, is a lot 
of bother to 
handle. In its 
place, I use 
a light chain 
stapled to 
the barn floor 
at a point 
about 4 feet 
in front of the 
post hole. It 
is longenough 
to hook with 
the staple ata 
the hight of 
5 feet in one 
of the doors. 
The other 
door, when 
closed, is held 
in place by a 
heavy button 
made of 2x4. 
To Open doors, 
turn button, 
unhook chain 
and drop it to 
floor. This rig 
child.—[J. W. 


Swinging Barn 


fashioned 


center 
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Barn Floor 


worked by a 


can be 


Rice, Wisset Farms. 
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CONCRETE 
Manure Pit 


will cost you 
nothing 


The horses and cows 
will pay for it. 


Unless stable manure 
is kept so that the val- 
uable liquid contents 
are saved, 50 per cent 
of the fertilizing value 
of the manure is lost. 
An average horse or 
produces annual- 
| Rog manure worth $36. 
e liquid portion is 
worth nearly half of 
this. A concrete ma- 
nure pit will save it 
all. you see how 
the horses and cows 
can present you with 
a concrete manure 
pit free of charge. 


Build one now and get 
the profits from this 
form of saving. 


Ask for our free booklet tell- 
i how to build Concrete 

mure Pits. Write our near- 
est district office. 


PORTLAND 
CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Offices at 


gum, Helena, Pte 

icago Indianapolis i 

Dallas Kansas City Salt Lake City 

Denver Milwaukee Seattle 

Detroit Minnespolis Washington 
ew 
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Good Roads 
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Likes Concrete Culverts 
ONONDAGA COUNTY, N ¥ 

In any road building the culvert 
ws an important part and should 

carefully made. The culvert should 
emit a free and natural course of 
ee water and have ample capacity 
to take care of increase in flow re- 
eulting from storms or melting of 
enow. The earth road is in a semi- 
a condition ready to flow away 
is allowed to flow down 
or across it and large sums of money 
are spent annually repairing roads 
from these causes alone. 
The culvert should be wide at the 


pase and have a Strong carrying Ca- 


cE. J. We, 


liquid 


jf the water 


vy throughout. 


acity 
. jimited it has been the custom to 
install a pipe of great diameter to 


increase carrying capac ity, but this 
ysually raises the surface of the road, 
which is unnecessary, If a 12-inch 
pipe furnishes insufficient capacity 
: head room is limited there is 


where , / . 
no ex for using a larger pipe; it 
would ter to build a concrete 
c i-circular with a flat side 
down, 1 24 inches wide at the base. 
This would have a carrying capacity 
twice creat as the 12-inch pipe 
nd ll leave plenty of head room. 
Ac ynerete culvert would be perma- 
nent, while a pipe must be renewed 
fr to time. 


semi-arch standard culverts 

o build over collapsible 
Wooden forms have not proved 
ory, as lumber is expensive 
s soon warp. The resu't 
trong, monolithic culvert 
, wing walls, etc. 
New York state has certain standard 
7s for concrete culverts which are 


steel 





nd the forn 


walls, 


easily bui with a form. In this 
s i culvert is considered a culvert 
up to width of 50 inches, after 
wl ) t 1s bridge, 





That Cover Page carries its lesson 


to Ame! n Agriculturist readers this 
week. Good roads can be secured andl 
enjoved o through the outlay of 
careful the ht and planning, expe- 
rience nd adequate equipment an 
maint¢ ‘ 


Our Legal Adviser 


No Width Requirement 
A person has a deed of a right of way 
f his property te She puntie highway. 
I 


s ther y requirement : to the 
widt I road?—[C, &., Ne w York. 
There is not. He is entitled to the 
wid entioned in his deed and no 
mor If no width is mentioned then 
he is entitled to what is reasonably 
necessary and no more. 


Stick to Public Uighway 


Has a perss the right to cross land 
aijoining a highway if the highway is 
so filled with snow as to be impassable? 
[E, A. D., Pennsylvania. 


He has not. It is the duty of a town 
to clear its shways from snow so 
that they will be fit for travel within 
2 reasonable time after a storm. If it 

oes not do so it will be liable for 





— 


Automobile Hits Team 
A person driving along the highway 
With his automobile strikes a team in 


a nt. causing some damage. The owner 
** e m brings suit and obtains 
Judgment for damages for a sum less 
than $10. The owner of the automobile 
appea to a higher court. Can the 


team obtain more from a 
than he did in the lower?— 
Pennsylvania. 


igher court is not bound by 





the decision of the lower court and 
mre cf vard such damages as appears 
A “ue, It would seem a useless 
penditure of money to try such a 
S ‘Ss the plaintiff expects to ob- 
tain msiderable more than the 
Ol mentioned. 
Prctachcth eh 
- Fence Viewers Will Decide 
. badly of two adjoining owners of 
“te “lt pel the other to build a 
Penus ivision fence?—[J,. K. W. 


nd apt petition the fence viewers 
Owner 2. 2 ve authority to order each 
+... 9 build half and will do so if 


, r same to be reasonable 
—__ 
Pied) ¢ 
a ts of Marricd eons 
mart en ° property rights of a 
1 . ——iF, BD, s.. Pennsylva- 
She hae 4} 
the con, - © Control of her property 


ingle woman, but she 
tag mortgage her real es- 
Morto,o.  USband signs the deed 
,S€ and she cannot deprive 
‘s Tights by statute in case of 


ican Agriculturist, March 15, 1919 
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The Most Efficient 


Transmission System 


The Avery“ Direct-Drive” Transmis- 
sion gives you thegreatest amount of 
power at the drawbar because: It has 
Only three shafts, only three gear con- 
tacts, and only six gears between the 
motor and the drawbar. All inter- 
mediate gears, shafts and bearings 
are eliminated. Furthermore, all 
Avery gears are straight spur gears; 
all are located outside of the frame, 
easily accessible and yet well pro- 
tected; all are made of steel and semi- 
steel, which means that they are able 
to stand up under the hard strains of 
tractor work. 

The Avery" Direct-Drive” Transmis- 
sion gives you all the power of the 
motor atthebelt. The belt pulley is 
located right on the end of the crank- 
shaft. No power is lost through ex- 
tra bearings or by turning corners 





and 


you—to furnish you with traction and belt power. How 
much of the power of the motor you get at the drawbar and 
the belt pulley depends upon the efficiency of the transmission. 


The Patented Sliding Frame Transmission in Avery Tractors 
gives you a‘‘ Direct-Drive’’ iu either high, low, reverse orinthe belt. 


Tyee E are just two things you want a tractor to do for 


AVERY COMPANY, 1925 Iowa St., Peoria, Ill. 


Motor Farmin§g, Threshing 
Road Building & Ma mon 
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through bevel gears. Because the 
motor runs at low speed, we are 
able to use a Jarger belt pulley, which 
grips the belt better. 


The Tractor with the 
“Draft-Horse” Motor 


Avery’s are also the tractors with 
the “Draft-Horse” Motor—the Per- 
fected Opposed Motor that is de- 
signed espfecaa//y for tractor work and 
only for Avery Tractors, the motor 


with exclusive and protected features, 
such as the Renewable Inner Cylin- 
der Walls, Adjustable Crankshaft 
Boxes, Duplex Kerosene and Distil- 


late Gasifiers. 

Avery Tractors are successfully used 
by farmers in all 483 States and 61 For- 
eign Countries. They are built com- 
plete in Avery Factories and are 
backed by branch houses and dis- 
tributors covering every State in the 
Union. 







Write for the New 2919 
Avery Catalog 


showing Avery Tractors built in sizes for 
every size farm, with the smallest size 
tractor selling at only $550.00 f. 0. b. Peoria: 
the Avery Motor Cultivator, which culti- 
vates corn, cotton, etc.; and Avery Grain- 
Saving Threshers and Plows for every siza 
tractor, Alsoask for FREE Avery Tractor 
Correspondence Course and ‘*100 Questions 
and Answers to Tractor Troubles.’’ Seo 
Avery samples at the nearest Avery dealer. 





Tractor for 
Every Size Farm 


Five Sizes—the 
Same Design. 
Standardize? 
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Avery 5-10 H. P. 
Tractor Model B 


>» 90 


F0O.B. Peoria, Ill. 
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Sows Any Fertilizer 


LLcommercial fertilizers and nitrate,phos- 
phate, guano, lime ashes, etc. Has the 
only force feed that will sowany fertilizer 

made in large or small quantities. No springs 
or gears in box. Gauge quickly and easily set. 


Stevens Fertilizer Sower 


Let us send you the book showing how evenly and 
accurately this sower distributes in any amount from 
one hundred to several thousand pounds per acre. The 
book should be in your hands. It describes briefly 
many valuable farm tools. Write for it. 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 



















Prevent crop 
failure. Re- 
claim aban- 


Write for FREE Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
Book and Prices and Road Grader 
All-steel — Adjustable — Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts n 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep t 
grades roads—builds farm terraces, dyk« 
and levees. Does work of 100 men. Every 
farm needs one, Send your name. 


Owensbora Ditcher & Grader €o., Inc. 
552 Owensboro, Ky.” 








Get This Car 


And the AGENCY | - _/ +s 

in YOUR Territory 

Drive a new 1919 Birch a”, 

SUPER - FOUR and make | 52s 

good money selling Birch tay 
rs to your friends ar 


ca 
neighb« ~ They are fu 
guaranteed. Prompt shipments. Write quick 


BIRCH MOTOR CARS Giicaco’-iitinois 


high as $8.0, Muskrats as 
SKUNKS :: h as $2.00, Price list and 
~~ to eat *~h every Mink that 


comes up your stream, FRE We will buy one fur 
or one million furs. Habr Fur Gane, Neshanic, N. J. 








or full information. 
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AMERICAN APPLE ORCHARD 
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POWERFUL AIR. ous 
AND 500 BUCK S 
Big $1 aot lever-action rifle, ro waln ut s' 
selling 25 beautiful Pictures or 25 t Cards at 1 


Order your chcice GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. ‘S61 CHICAGO 
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‘“‘Let Us Have Peace’’ 


The Labor Situation 


Thousands of foreign-born men are seek- 
ing) passage back to Europe. Aliens resident 
here also seek to send many millions in cash 
to the other side. There has been but little 
immigration into the United States since 
1914, Returning soldiers thus far are not 
clamorous for jobs on farms. Labor in cities 
continues to strike f horter hours or more 
pay per hour, or both. 

Congress had before it a bill to prohibit 
immigration into the United States for four 
years, as earlier noted in American Agricul- 
turist; regardless of the fact that the lit- 
eracy test now in effect acts to severely cur- 
tail immigration. This bill failed to pass. 
There are still many unemployed in the 
cities, but slight evidence as yet that 
those people will take farm work or be 
capable of it if they did. Meanwhile the 
city clamors for cheaper food, but how can 
the farmer produce it at such prices unless 
labor and material are reduced correspond- 
ingly? 


The State Constabulary 


From Ohio we get many reports of des- 
perados and marauding gangs in rural sec- 
tions. So serious has become the situation 
that Buckeye rural people are demanding a 
rural police such as now exists in New York 
and Pennsylvania. This is of interest par- 
ticularly at this time, when in some circles a 
movement is developing to abolish the rural 
police. We hope the most careful consider- 
ation will be given this proposition from all 
angles because hange at this time might 
be regretted later. 

Certainly the rural police is worthy of a 
thorough experiment before the project is 
abandoned. With more or less unrest exist- 


ing in towns and cities, and with possible 
serious labor difficulties ahead of us, it is 
import nt abov | things else that rural 
districts be protected. The rural police may 
prove to be one of the greatest blessings for 
protecting farmers that has ever been de- 
vised. It may mean the saving of much prop- 
erty and the protection of many lives. What 
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is happening in Ohio is the best proof of the 
need of continuing the rural police in New 
York. Pennsylvania has tried the rural po- 
lice for a longer period and there the experi- 
ment has been so successful that in not one 
single instance has the report come advocat- 
ing the repeal of this legislation. 

The chief objection in New York has been 
that of expense. Last year the sum of $500,000 
was appropriated. The cost, however, is less 
because more than $325,000 has been col- 
lected in fines and otherwise by these rural 
troopers. This sum has been turned into the 
treasury, thus discharging the greater part 
of the cost. 

The rural police have done more in way 
of stopping crimes, preventing accidents on 
the roads from too fast driving and in run- 
ning down marauders and loafers than all 
other forces combined. These views are 
shared by the state grange, which also asks 
that the rural troopers be continued. It would 
be prudent to make no change now. Let or- 
der be restored and reconstruction be well 
under way throughout the country before the 
avenues of personal protection in rural dis- 
tricts are lessened. 


Portents Postponed 

The filibuster in the closing hours of 
Congress caused many important measures 
to fail of enactment. One was the post- 
office appropriation bills, so that $200,000,- 
000 are not available for building better 
postroads. 

Because no funds were voted for rail- 
roads, the transportation system may be re- 
turned to its owners, unless some way is 
found to finance it. 

Lane’s $100,000,000 for land reclamation 
also failed to become a law, owing to the fili- 
buster. However, it has received a shove 
that probably will enact it next year. Per- 
haps in a form less objectionable to estab- 
lished farmers, unless they organize to 
defeat it. 

Nearly all the reconstruction measures 
failed, although the bill for making good the 
government’s wheat guaranty became a law. 

Daylight saving law was not repealed. No 
farmer is obliged to observe this law. Run 
your farm on sun time, if you prefer. 


Fewer Fertilizer Brands 

Fertilizers are indispensable, for practical- 
ly all lines of farming and-in practically all 
sections. Their use is increasing every year. 
For this reason manufacturers are doing just 
right in their present effort to standardize 
their goods. By next autumn the number of 
brands of fertilizers will have been greatly 
reduced. When many hundreds of different 
brands are listed in a single state, the need 
of standardization is apparent. 

This step means cheaper plant food for the 
farmer and increase confidence on his part 
as a consumer of fertilizers. It will simplify 
the production, buying and selling of fertil- 
izers which will be of advantage to both man- 
ufacturer and farmer. 

Along with this reform, eliminate low- 
grade fertilizers. They are the most costly 
fertilizers. There is very little actual plant 
food in such goods, and the farmer pays the 
freight on an immense quantity of inert, use- 
less material. Instead of buying a low grade 
fertilizer, how much more sensible it is to 
buy high grade and use less to the acre. It 
costs money also to ship this material to the 
factory. It must be prepared so that the 
little plant food in it can be made available. 
Then to sack it all up, handle it at the fac- 
tory and elsewhere, and finally to ship by 
train and farm wagon is more cost for little 
value. Now that freight rates are so high, it 
is desirable more than ever to eliminate this 
expensive form of plant food. Furthermore, 
the reform aims to provide that no ammoni- 
ated fertilizer shall contain less than 2% of 
ammonia, and no complete fertilizer less 
than 2°, of potash. Likewise, no fertilizer 


should contain less than 14% of total avail- 





able plant food. Fractional analyses shoulq 
be done away with, also. 

Were farmers and manufacturers to suc. 
ceed in reorganizing the fertilizer business 
on the basis of these suggestions by another 
year, the reform would be so great as to mean 
a saving of millions of dollars to all con. 
cerned. It means that farmers will be that 
much better off. Undoubtedly, standardiza- 
tion will upset some talking points for clever 
salesmen, but it should bring the fertilizer 
business down to brass tacks and in the end 
benefit everybody. 


Government Follows Orange Judd Policy 
Misleading advertising is no longer toler. 
ated by the federal trade commission or the 
postoffice department. Orders have been js. 
sued lately by the federal trade commission 
against false and misleading advertisements 
to the public. In other words, the govern. 
ment is now doing, so far as it legally may, 
what was first done in journalism by the late 
Orange Judd. Away back in 1859 he an- 
nounced that the American Agriculturist 
would admit no false, fraudulent, or mis- 
leading announcement to its advertising col- 
umns. No other publication in the world 
took such a stand until a long period of 
years afterward. In due time American 
Agriculturist went still further and for 
many years has positively guaranteed sub- 
scribers’ satisfaction with our advertisers, 
in accordance with our guarantee that ap- 
pears in fine print at top of first column on 
this page in every issue. Orange Judd peri- 
odicals now are part of the National Farm 
Power group of farm papers that still fur- 
ther guarantees only “true advertising” in 
American Agriculturist. Observe that to 
enjoy the fullest benefits of this insurance it 
is only needful that our subscriber always 
state in writing to or talking with an adver- 
tiser, “I saw your adv in the old reliable 
American Agriculturist.” This ironclad bond 
of confidence mutually benefits subscribers, 
advertiser and publisher. 


Improving Prospects for 1919 


Outlook for our farmers betters daily. The 
world will need all the food it can produce 
this coming season. The main trouble may 
be distribution, rather than over-produc- 
tion. Wage earners resist reductions. If 
wages keep up, commodity prices may not 
fall. That would mean fair prices for 
produce. Weather has been so favorable 
that farm work is further along than usual. 
Supplies are being ordered freely, and deliv- 
eries by freight or express are more prompt 
as war business falls off. 


The Farmerette 

She made good last year, the farmereite. 
Many farmers, truckers and fruit growers in 
the middle states would not have been able 
to make, or harvest, their crops, had it not 
been for the labor furnished by the women’s 
land army. Our Garden Annual of March 
1 carried this idea on the first cover. At 
first the farmerette was looked upon 
as a joke. In some instances she was 
incompetent, but for the most part these 
young women were thoroughly in earnest. 
Farmers who employed them at first did s0 
under protest, but in most cases the young 
women did so well that employers were loath 
to lose them. 

Again this season the farmerette will be 
depended upon by an increasing number of 
intensive farmers for the extra labor or occa- 
sionally added help that they must have. 
Her coming will have a welcome as hearty a8 
were the regrets when she departed for wil 
ter rest. 





If you read that farmers are going crazy, 
remember they are trying to figure out thelr 
federal income tax upon form 1040F! It }s 
surely a complicated affair. The returns 
must be filed by today, March 15, accom 
panied by not less than a quarter of the ta% 
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The Great 1919 Tractor Show 


\PRESSIONS AT KANSAS CITY AS BROUGHT 
' a r BY FRANK M. WHITE, FARM EN- 
GINEERING EDITOR 


The only criticism one might offer 
concerning this great event, if one is 
inclined to criticize would be that 
‘ was too much to see. Just think 
of a city block inclosed under one roof, 
packed with tractors and accessories 
as thick as they can stick, with very 
little space devoted to aisles, and you 
will have a picture of the 110,000 
square feet of floor space devoted to the 
tractor industry. For the sake of seeing 
the comparative interest I also visited 
the automobile show, which, in the 
opinion of many was equivalent to 
either the Chicago or New York exhi- 
pition. The tractor show was the bus- 
iest place imaginable. There were 
many real masterful exhibits, while at 
the automobile show a_ beautiful 
prima donna was entertaining the 
crowd and vied with the automobile 
the attention of the 


the re 


in attracting 
visitors. 
Icould not but compare the method 
now used in selling automobiles with 
tractors. Only a few of the hoods on 
the automobiles were even raised for 
the inspection of the machinery. The 
main object of the automobile sales- 
man was to get the prospector in the 


machine and to tell him how comfort- 


able and easy it was to operate; not so 
it the tractor show. The salesman al- 
ready had his machine dissected and 
the parts displayed for the beneiit of 
the prospective customer. Nearly every 
concern had cut open models showing 
every working part of the machine. 
The sale en could talk quality of -ma- 
teri ecessibility, long life, chean 





cost of operation, ete. There is still 
competition between the tractor and 
the horse, but the improvement in 
tractors and the better understanding 
of their performance in the field will 
lessen the claim of the horse as being 
the present farm power. 


Future of the Farm Tractor 
There were nearly 70 tractor manu- 
facturers represented. Of this number 
many concerns exhibited several mod- 
would be strange if one 
‘ould not arrive, from this display, at 


1 few conclusions concerning the fu- 
ture of tractor farming and the tend- 


ency in tractor design. A few years 
igo it was the rule to expect at any 
demonstration sevéral nea machines 
commonly designated as “freaks.” 
There were many new ones shown 
gain this year. But I am inclined to 
think what we formerly called freaks 
might now be more properly explained 
is a tractor designed to fit a particu- 
lar condition. 
It is generally recognized now that 
there never will be any one machine 
which can -be adapted to all conditions, 
The majority of tractors shown, how- 
ever, were the conservative  four- 
wheel tractor which many believe will 
he the ultimate type, but even in these 
four-wheel machines many new im- 
provements were noticeable. Perhaps 
the most common improvement was 
that of better enclosure of all working 
parts. The exposed type of gearing is 
‘teadily being replaced by enclosed 
sears running in oil, Dust and dirt 
nixed with oil is an excellent abrasive 
nd in order to inerease the life of the 
‘ctor all parts must be enclosed. 
tention. is also being paid to a 
\iner which prevents grit 
ng the motor through the 
/uretor intake. There were a few 
on exhibition, but the 
Strainers are now of a 
oved design, using water to 
the dirt. 


more 
iter out 


Ine 


_ reasing Life of the Tractor 

i So f ras motors are concerned more 

nse t ve speed is being recom- 
. ‘ew tors are now recom- 
ich above 1000R PM. 
igger crank shafts 

“ bs vative rating will help 

me e of the tractor. There 


ers trom different sec- 
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will gladly answer any inquiries in this 
department about farm tractors, gas 
engines, all farm machinery, farm 
buildings and plans, drainage, roads and 
bridges. Inclose stamp and address 
label from American Agriculturist if a 
reply by private letter is desired. 


tions of the country attending this 
show, and whether or not I happened 
to meet many who had given much 
attention to tractor farming, I was 
considerably surprised at the remarks 
made by several with whom I talked. 
One farmer, apparently a very pro- 
gressive man, made the statement, 
“this machine looks like a very practi- 
eal‘one. “I asked him for some of the 
factors which he considered in making 
this statement; but he could offer 
nothing in reply except “it looks like 
a well-built machine.” In order to 
draw him out I asked him if he 
thought it would be reliable under all 
kinds of field conditions, and if there 
Was anyone selling the outfit in his 
town, if he knew that this was any- 
thing more than an experimental ma- 
chine? “No,” was the reply. “Don't 
you think you ought to buy a ma- 
chine?” I added, “that is handled lo- 
cally, and that has been tried out un- 
der conditions similar to yours? ‘‘Yes,” 
maybe I had,” was his reply. 

Just about the same answers were 
received from several spectators with 
whom I talked which indicated to me 
that at present a more thorough study 
should be made of the tractor before 
buying. To enthuse the thinking farm- 
er with the great possibilities of the 
tractor on the average farm more defi- 
nite information than is ordinarily 
given by the salesmen at either a show 
of this kind or at a demonstration will 
be required before the tractor is as 
generally accepted as it deserves. 


High Quality Machines 

A most interesting part of this ex- 
position was the accessory booths. 
There were many exhibits of anti-fric- 
tion bearings, lubricating oils and ig- 
nition systems. Although these acces- 
sories are not commonly sold to the 
farmer, yet the prospective purchaser 
of ‘a tractor should be interested in 
these items which are essential to the 
success of any tractor. There was some 
interest shown in the starting and 
lighting systems of tractors, although 
it is doubtful if these accessories will 
be generally adopted this year. 

The increased use Of anti-friction 
bearings shows. that there is a tend- 
ency toward the building of machines 
of higher quality. There is scarcely 
a tractor on the market today which 
does not have two or more anti-fric- 
tion bearings. This development has 
been made largely during the past two 
years, the newer tractors on the mar- 
iket being equipped with the anti-fric- 
tion bearings in almost every possible 
place, whether they are required or 
not. The use of anti-friction bearings 
on farm machinery to any extent was 
shown for the first time this year. 
Anti-friction bearings in binders, mow- 
ers, plows and threshing machines is 
no longer uncommon. The tendency 
is toward the design of better machin- 
ery, Which will be necessary as tractor 
speeds increase. A few concerns are 
talking high plowing speeds of trac- 
tors, yet the great majority of engi- 
neers seem to have arrived at the con- 
clusion that high speed is impractical 
until farm machinery is redesigned. 
The many sectional models of thresh- 
ing machinery on exhibition indicate 
that the individual or community 
threshing machine will be very popu- 
lar this year. 

There was also a good deal of inter- 
est centered in motor cultivators. Both 
one and two row machines were ex- 
hibited. The principal feature of the 
new machine is the pivotal axle idea. 
This is the same principle of guiding 
which has been so successful in horse- 
drawn outfits. 





Current picture books show a war 
tank hitched to a plow with several 
bottoms. It makes an attractive illus- 
tration, but it is utterly impracticable 
Even if Uncle Sam gave you tank or 
whippet, you couldn't afford 
for power purposes, no matter how 


big your farm. Why? 3 ise the 
modern tractor is so much more prac- 
tical as to be worth many times its 


cost. 
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oo is remarkable 


engine value and efficiency for 


every farmer who buys the new 
13H.P.“Z" farm engine—from 
the local dealer, of course. This 
new size successfully uses 


KEROSENE 


and completes a line of farm en- 
gines—14, 3, 6, 10, 15 H. P.— 
all of which are kerosene engine 


marvels. Over 200,000 farmers 


—now using the “Z" 


on their 


farms—will, we know, say that 
the performance of the “Z” 
exceeds even their expectations. 
Throttling Governor—Bu:h in Oscillating Magneto. 


Prices 114 H. P. $61.00—3 H. P. 
$100.00 —6 H. P. $179.00 — 
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2 to 30 H-P. 
Immediate Shipment 


Saw-Kig—allatgreatly J 
reduced prices. Best 
Engine—longest rec- 
ord —strongest guarantee. 

terms. Nocut in quality, but 
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KEROSENE — GASOLINE 


for quick action. Write for new cut-price cata- 


wi 
1807 Oakland Avenue, Kansas City, Mc. 
1807 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Own a machine of your own. 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write fer Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N. Y. 


WELL 


Cash or easy 













kinds. 


an 
Catalog i! 


WAGONS 


High or low wheels— 

»® steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires, 
rogen parts of all 
heels to fit 
running gear, 
ustrated in colors from 























As low as 7. 
$10 fl 









Our Ne 


table can 
-s 

teed for 
0.5 if not satisfact 


HERTZLER & ZOOK CO., Box 





and be 


Don't depend cn coal 
: these days. installa 
Rertzler & Zook 

Portable Wood 


sure of your fuel 
supply. Easy to operate 


». Lis the cheapest and 


best saw made to whicha ripping 


be attached. Guaran- 
l year. Money refunded 
ory. Write for catalog. 
6 ,. Belleville, Pa. 














SAW 
















TODAY 

For new 1919 Book. 
xaoline Engines, Ms 
ream Separators @ 









OF W. 


goods and die 







p 
Wm. Gaileway Co., Box 34 





t 
ints, Mention 
rite 
7 


Waterloo, | 





you want 


right 


the best meth 


and 


ideas in every 
ness—Soils, F 
The best method 
tating, harvesting t 
Orchard and Garden 
Feeding Animals, 
and management, g, 
and marketing of Horses, Cattle 
Poultry or Pet Stock in Health and Disease. 
Send for our catalog ( 
list of books for th 
to do better farming 
sful man gets the 








conta 
pr: 


publishers’ prices 











thout these book 
Catalog Free. Send for 
rately illustrated catalog, } 
ing detailed d 
rractical modern books cov 
agriculture. This*wil na 
Our Service Department, wi ] 
questions pertaining to books, is at your disposal 
We will supply you with any k 





book published a 
Write us—we can help you. 


reliable and 


point information on 


ising bigger 


-money-making 


busi- 
Manures, 
zy, culti- 
Field, 
ig Crops, 
the care 





rming 
feeding judging 


Sheep. Swine, 


our new end elabo- 
pages, 6x inches 
ions of upward of 500 


yhese of 





t 
d on application. 
ich answers all 


t 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave,, New York, N.Y 





























FUL-Q-PEP 


GROWING MASH 


at 


3/2 Lbs. at 3 Months Old 


Poultry Feed Dept. AA, 


(37) 





young fowls needed a soft, 
in feeding young chicks. 
green foods, etc., 


“grow like weeds.’ 
Ibs. at3 months old. 


Look at these big, beautiful birds 
weights and ages. 





Write 


Think of having 2% Ib. cockerels 
at 9 weeks old and 3% lb. pullets at 3 months old. 
The secret is in the feed and method of feeding. 
You can do it and we will show you how. 


The trouble with the majority of poultry raisers is they have 
been laboring under a wrong idea of feeding. 
chicks like to “scratch” and “pick” the 
cracked wheat and scratch feeds. 


FUL: 


This new, OATMEAL feed is fast changing the “old time” 
fallacy of ‘feeding grain to young chicks. Our poultry feed 


experts studied the physical requirements of chicks—they discovered that 
finely ground, easily assimilated feed—they 
learned, too, that the foremost poultry raisers used OATMEAL extensively 
So taking OATMEAL for the base, we added other 
necessary ingredients, such as fish and animal foods, bone and muscle foods, 
balancing them so skillfully that it makes young chicks 
You too can have broilers and pullets weighing up to 3 
If you are not successful in getting FUL-O-PEP FEEDS 
from your dealer, let us know—we will see that you are supplied promptly. 


Write for Free Poultry Book 


Bigger and better than ever— it contains complete egg 
record and pages to keep account of your expenditures 
and income from poultry. This valuable book will be 

sent FREE on request, 


The Quaker Oats Co. 


Address; CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


for it today. 


24Lbs. at 9Weeks Old 


Note their size, 


Because little 
feed cracked corn, 
THAT IS ALL WRONG. 


-PEP 


MASH 























































Pay. 










raising Rabbits. 
nd buy back 


ir of b 


ane 


tose 
pr 






e 





eathers. 


Big chance for you to make money 
We start you FREE 
ill you raise. 
Easy to kee 
you wanta p 
press paid by us, 
liberal offer 
Fur and F 
how to feed .~ to advertise and where 


No Money to 


‘p, they multiply fast. If 


reeders 
write 
1 inclose 10 cents for 

Tells what to breed, 


sent free, ex- 


ll all you raise at good 
ices. Join our Garden 


Spot Breeders Associa- 


tion. Membership Certifi- 
cate free to all w wy r 
rabbits. Write today to 


) R. W. EBY. Station B 


Paradise, Pa. 


today for our 








LOW PRICES 
BEFORE YOU BUY 


Don’t neglect to send for my New 
Bargain Fence and Gate Book and see for 
yourself how you can SAVE BIG MONEY buying 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 

2 jion’t b y fence until y« 9 beol omgere 
slose on BROW N ‘Sie ay Y RC iD TEST GALV AN! ED 

wi E FENCE—the fer hat resists rust longer—that’s 

etiffer and ctroager—that A te ail othe: 

FREIGHT PREPAID 
1 pay the freight and save you 20% to 40%. Over 160 styles. 
Also Gates, Barb Wire. Write for Bargain Book today. (3! 


The Brown Fence & Wire Co., Dept. 251 Cleveland, 0. 










































































UP-TO-DATE 


By 


OUR SERVICE 


\\V 


\ 


POULTRY 
By James 


POULTRY 
J. 


Poultry Books 


BREEDING 
Dryden I 


DISE ~~ 


Wortley 


FREE ON 


DEPA 


IPPLic 


{TMENT, w 
' is 


AND MANAGEMENT 


, : i ‘ 1 ‘ $ ) 
-OULTRY FEEDING — FATTENING 
! i 
1 $0.60 
OULTRY ARCHITECTURE 
By G. B. Fiske t 
grad 
" $0.60 
-OULTRY APPLIANCES 
By G B Fiske ’ 
$0.00 


1TJON 


\ 1 y ‘ 
wr u we 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


FOU 


RTH AVENUE, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














WEAR ABSOLUTELY 


WATERPROOF 
ST 2 E L Cc Costs less than leather, 


wear 3to6times 
longer, are much lighter, easier and 
stronger tee big shoe bills. Elim- 
inate repair bills and stop foot trou- 
bles. Prevent Colds, Rheuma- 
tism, Corns, Bunions. Kee: op feet 
warm and dry in snow, rain, 
mud and slush. Never 
change shape; comfort- 
able always FREE 
Shoe Book Tells All. 
Write Today 


LM. RUTHSTEIN, ¥-Pres, Steci Sete Shee Co., Dept. AG3, Racine, Wis. 


Save the ene) Chicks 























Our book, “CARE OF BABY CHICKS.” and a 
ba kage of GERMOZONE re the best insurance 
gauinst — losses. Those I 4 more than 
half the hatche l now raise er n 90 per cent. 
To you ‘wt > have never tried G E RMOZONE. we will 
send postpaid, book and package as above. You pay, 


if satisfied, 75c; 60 days’ trial. We trust you. 
Pruggists and seed de alers sell GERMOZONE, the 
best poultry reme ly a peerent ive. For old and 
young. bowel trouble ‘ id $, Pp, musty or spoiled 
food, limber neck, chick ir crop, skin disease, 
etc. Sick chicks can’t wait. *po it now. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept. 485 Omaha, Neb. 


i {130 F6¢ Incubator $ 
and Brooder 


if Ordered Together. on Paid 
7 east of Rockies. Hot w: 
ter copper tanks, double walla, 
dead air space, ‘double glass 
a doors, all set up complete, or 
180 Figg Incubator and Brooder $17.25 
FREE Catalogue describing them. a - 
for it TODAY or order direct. 


Wisconsin Incubator Co., Box 1° Racine, Wis. 





Yard 


Sprouting Oats for Poultry 


Will you kindly tell me how to care 
for oats in an oats sprouter that is to 
be kept in a greenhouse’ iow often 
shall I wet the vats and how thick shall 
I put it on thre trays? Are boiled 
potatoes gowl for hens? L feed them in 
a wet mash.—[Charl iNirby, New 
York, 

The process of sprouting oats for 


a simple procedure, and 
vhile one to cheaply sup- 


hens is really 
a very worth- 


ply green food to the laying Hens or to 
the growing stock. The oats are souked 
overnight or up to 24 hours in a pail, 
in order to turate them with water. 
Then they are put into the trays of 
the outs outer forming a layer 
‘bout 1, Ih i thick, The warmer the 
lace the more quickly will the oats 
have shoots of proper size for fecding. 
\ good temperature is 70 degrees, and 
this may be a convenient temperature 
in the enhouse, although outs will 
rou i temperature over 40 de- 
The oats re wet as olten as neces- 
ry during the growing process, being 
coreful to always keep them moist, but 
not so much so that water can be seen 
in drops on the oats Inside of 10 
ivs the sprouts should be Oo to 7 
nehes long, and a patch which meas- 
ures about 4x6 inches is a_ proper 
imount for the feeding of 10 adult 
hens, By arranging the distribution 
in time of filling the trays a steady 
supply of the right sized sprouts can 
be had, Boiled potatoes are given suc- 
cessfully to hens, and many poultry- 
en use them to make up a part of 
the carbohydrates in the wet mash. 
The hen will take readily to boiled 
potatoes, but seldo care for the po- 
tutoes in the raw state. 
Flocks Increasing 
The report of the z-laying con- 
test at Storrs for the lUth week shows 
that a pen of Barred Rocks enterel 
by Jules F. Vrancais of Westhampton 
Beach, L I, won first place with a 


vield of 42 eggs. H. PP. Deming's 


Rhode Islund Reds from Winsted, Ct, 


were second in the week with a pro- 
duction of 40 eggs. The following 
four pens tied for third place with 5 
czss each. Barred Rocks, entered by 
tne Michigan agricultural college at 
East Lansing, Herbert L Warren's 
White Wyandottes from St Lamber 
Que, Shadowbrook Farm's pen of the 
same breed from Ridgetield, Ct, and 
Laurel Hill Farm’s Rhode Island Reds 
from Bridgeton, R I. T figures 
indicate, of course, thut the eggs race 
is close enough, but it is noi fast 
enough, inasmuch as all the hens 
tuken together are not laying up to 
the five-year average. The total yield 
for all pens for the lth week was 
1950 eggs, or a production of abou 
2s7., whereas the birds should be la;y- 


ivg at the rate of 40 
For the first time in 


American Agriculturist, March 15, 
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pen of White Leghorns succecg 1 in 
making first place in tir e via 
contest at Storrs. A pen of this , = 
breed belonging to A. P. Robinson os 
Calverton, N Y, won first honors rn 
the 17th week ky laying 43 eggs, ‘A 
pen of Barred Rocks from W;. sthamp. 
ton Beach, L I, entered by Jules F 
Francais was a very clos second 
with 42 eggs. 





Poultry and Plenty of Water 


> 
Growing birds 





cannot thrive with. 
out plenty of fresh water A large 
percentage of the bird S com. 
posed of water, and it should be kept 
before the stock at al t eS, espe 
cially during the hot summer months 
The best method of sup; & wa 
to the birds on the ranges reCg 
mended by the New Jers i 
by having the water piped diff 
parts of the range, and a , 
under each faucet. Wi omewh at 
expensive to install, this is really t) 
cheapest method in the end, as a great 
amount of labor is saved It takes a 
large part of one man’s time to h 


Where there is no 





water on a runge 
piping. 2 

Where piping is impossible drinking 
fountains may be made from barrels 
laid on their sides, fron e to 10. 
gallon cans, or from tanks of a great- 
er cupacity. The water may be 
lowed to drip from a pigot in 
end into a small troug Whe 
System is used, be suri 
tain is placed in the s} is re- 
filled with clean, fres} ter often 
Do not allow the fountai: i 
empty or the water ! 

Wash the fountains tho 
twice a week. 

Cut Clover Hay mak« eX nt 
winter feed for poultry when the sup- 
ply of cabbage and mangt has give 
out. The best way to fe t is to put 
a quantity of the most parts 
a wash boiler or othe ge or 
tucie that can be closed up tig 
pour a kettleful of boil r 
it and immediately clos p so as 
to hold all the steam insi This wi 
freshen the leaves and wls W 
eat more than they wo f the dry 
stuff. 

Mangels make one of t best win- 
ter “green” feeds for po rhe 
are eusy to store in any p suitable 
to the storage of other veg e 
Pits are good, but are hard to 
Bet at when the ground is frozen. A 
reot cellart is best. Whe to be fed 
the mangel should be split or cut and 
hung on a stout wire just above the 
heads of-the fowls so as to encourage 
exercise. It is better to give only what 
will be eaten up clean each day rath- 
er than to clog the fowls ippetites by 
having too much and |! part 


spoil or freeze. 





































Promising Flock of 
Not » well know 
ciers, the Light Brahma 


among 
has many 


Roasters Where Brahmas 
farmers as it 
points of excellence as a 


Are Supreme 


breeders and fan- 
market f 


is among 


It is considered a good winter layer and obviously from its weight s 
favored as a roaster. The Dark Brahma has also been popular with 
many poultry people for general excellence. The standard weight of Ue 
Light Brahma hen is !'4 pounds, and of the Dark Brahma hen S!2 pounes 
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War Aftermath 


ace + 

premier Loyd George publicly guar- 

,..c a reduction by summer of a 

ay a week in the cost of food per 

- sehold in England. The effort for 

iver prices Of food continues in 
western Europe. 

n Germany complain that 
nt pays the unemployed 
in cities $2.; a day or more than 
farmers can pay workers, which they 
cannot cet at any price. The Ger- 
man agricultural association says that 
ne empire's 119 crops will shrink 
nless the government fac- 
tories for extracting nitrogen from 
the air are manned in time to fur- 
nish nitrate for spring planting. Ger- 
man farmers have plenty of. potash, 
but are as short of phosphate and 
nitrate as American farmers are 
short of potash. Should these condi- 
tions continue and become general 
thrgyughout eastern Europe, the re- 
al yp shortage there may have 
rd effect upon produce 
‘his summer and fall. 


Farmers 


e gove 





the 


one-half, 











White willow is the wood preferred 
for making artificial limbs. The mar- 
very limited. 


Apparently a change is taking place 
ns for the next war loan. In- 





in the } 

steod of issuing Victory bonds it is 
decided Washington to substitute 
short tern otes of the government, 
these to be made so attractive that 
they will be in great demand by in- 
vestors. The campaign will begin not 
later than April 21, and the treasury 
desires and expects widest possible 
measure of distribution to be realized. 
he issue ay take form in the way 
of tre ry notes, 31.% free of all 


Acriculturist, March 15, 1919 
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taxes; others to carry as high rate of 
interest as probably 4+°,;%, and to be 
free of taxatian to the amount of 
$5000, These suggestions may be deti- 
nitely changed, however. 


Farm Stocks of Grain Are Small 
[From Page »5.] 


ent corn year, will not be sufficient to 
force the price of corn to any low 
figure. 

Liberal Oats Supplies 

Farm stocks of oats are somewhat 
vbove the average for a series of 
years, but are materiaily below the 
stocks carried over on March 1 fol- 
lowing the great crops of 1915 and 
1917. Cansumption of oats since the 
present crop was harvested has been 
upon a somewhat more liberal scale 
than usual. More oats has been fed 
in the production of meats than is 
ordinarily the case. 

In spite of the increased consump- 
tion there is a fairly liberal supply 
of oats in first hands, and every 1- 
dication that there will be no serious 
shertage in this class of feed during 
the present crop year. On the other 
hand, it may be pointed out that 
while our exports of oats as a rule 
are not upon a scale large enough to 
materially affect the domestic supply 
situation, yet the present demand for 
%ats is better than usual from abroad. 
It is the belief of those connected 
with the food administration that we 
shall be called upon during the next 
three months to furnish a larger 
volume for export than usual, Under 
these circumstances and the exceed- 
ingly strong position of corn, there 
appears no reason for any lower 
prices for oats. 








Our Legal Adviser 


SUpe eater 


Requires a Mortgage 
\ person agreed to sell his farm and 
rsonal property on the same, the 
r being able to pay but a small 
the purchase price. How can 
seller protect himself so that the 
purchaser will not sell the personal 
perty and leave the place?—[W. B. 





The seller should take a mortgage 
on the re estate, also a mortgage on 
the personal property for the amount 


due, \ h mortgages should contain 
the different provisions as to when 
Payments ll be made. With the 
mortgage on the personal property the 
purchaser will not have the right to 


Consent Required 


A man died leaving a will by which 





he gu\e his wife the use of a farm, 
a th the provision she can sell it 
: the children consent, One of 
ehiier is in France. What can 


She do2—[D. K. H., Pennsylvania. 
; She will have to comply with the 
terms of the will, and cannot convey 


‘g00d title until she obtains the con- 
Sent required. 


Changed Defendant's Figures 
4 uit was brought before a justice of 

peace who changed the figures rep- 
- ae the defendant’s claim and 
a _ Was rendered accordingly, 
ot yy ily injured him at the hear- 
rs Ba higher court. What can he 

“—LG, A. K., New York. 
a the figures were not correct at 
¢ ume of the hearing in the higher 
yd his attorney might have filed 
th. tion for leave to amend by in- 
on an the proper figures. If he did 
not “0 so, presumably he has lost his 
remedy and now cannot do anything. 

ee 


Contracts for Timber 
A person sold standing timber on a 


NEece 7 ’ . : 

a of land with the understanding 
in weeeser should have four years 
lece et tO Temove it, with the privi- 


veare t @Xtending the time for two 
; ore, by paying $25 per year. The 
lave expired, but the timber 
all been removed, and the $25 
been paid. What can the sell- 
J. F.C. New York. = 


forbid the purchaser going 





2 s 
ae 


er do?— 
He ean 


upon the land and if he does so, can 
bring suit for trespass and can bring 
a bill in equity asking that he be re- 
strained from further going upon the 
land. 


Bought Grain at Auction 

A person purchased grain at a public 
auction. He understood at the time that 
he need not remove the grain for sev- 
eral weeks unless he so desired. Later 
when he returned for the grain he 
found that it had been sold. What can 
he do?—[M. H., New York. 

He may or may not have a cause 
of action. If he complied with all 
the conditions of the sale announced 
at the auction. then he has a good 
cause of action. If he did not do so, 
such as neglecting to pay for the 
grain, then he has no remedy. 





Wants Telephone Poles 

A person furnished telephone poles 
for the purpose of maintaining wires to 
his house. Later the telephone was re- 
moved. Does he own the poles and can 
he remove them?—[S. H., New York. 

Presumably he had a contract with 
the telephone company and his rights 
depend upon the wording of hat 
agreement. It is quite probable that 
under his agreement the poles became 
the property of the company after 
they were placed in position. 





Deed at Smallest E-xpense 

A person has been given a small piece 
ef land. How can he obtain a deed of 
same with but little expense?—[F. A. 
B., New York. 

If the person who gave him the 
land is willing to give him a deed, the 
expense of drawing and _ recording 
same will not be more than § or #4. 





Locket Goes with Chain 

A man made a will 15 years before 
his death by which he gave a_ gold 
watch and chain to a certain person. 
Later he attached a locket to the chain. 
which was so attached at the time of 
his death. Is the legatee entitled to the 
locket as well as the watch and chain? 
{H. C. M., New York. 

Apparently the locket was a part of 
the chain at the time of the death of 
the testator, and as such it will pass 
with the watch and chain. 





Cannot Make Patented Device 


Has a person the right to make for 
his own use a part of an auto which is 
patented?—[P. E., New York. 

He has not. 
















“FOOD TO SAVE THE WORLD” 


Uncle Sam is called upon to send 20 million tons of 
food products from this year’s harvest to feed the hungry 
people of Europe. Consequently the demand for th taple 
food crops must be far greater in 1919 than ever before. 

Even if you have plenty of barn manure ¢5 hrosdeast 
all your tillage, you ciiou'd use a soluble ammonisied fer- 
tilizer in the drill to give your crops a strong, healthy 
start. In the short growing season of the Nerth. a 


quick start and a strong crowth are essential to co:!y 
maturity and large yields. 


BRADLEY'S FERTILIZERS 


THE WORLD'S BEST BY EVERY TEST 





























































have maintained their reputation for big yields for more 
than half a century. They are not only highly available 
but, when used properly in suitable crop rotations, they 
also build up the fertility of the soil. 

The nitrogen is in the best chemical and organic 
combinations and is highly efficient. 

The phosphoric acid is soluble and available. None 
could be better. 

The potash is all soluble in water, We use none 
but the best. 



















Write for information. Our Agricultural Service Bureau 
will gladly aid you without charge. 


BRADLEY FERTILIZER WORKS 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL CO. 


92 STATE ST., BOSTON, or 2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 
Branch Offices PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, BUFFALO, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI 
































































E R OY Horse Power is 
Cheapest and Surest 
for plowing. You who have tried 
CHILLED PLOWS. it KN@W this to bea fact. pS tae 


fields have been only half plowed. ‘She Harrow must do what 
the plow left undone, on 95 per cent. of the farms owned by the 
readers of this ad. LE ROY Walking and Riding 
Plows would have done you better work last year for 
much less money. 

LE ROY PLOWS are built in your territory and espec- 
ially: adapted for the rough 
Eastern plowing. PNRR, 

Try a Le Roy Dealer or ‘ 
write, Le Roy Plow Co., 54 Lake St., 
Le Roy, N. Y., for full particulars. 

(Insist on being supplied with 
genuine Le Roy extras.) 
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’ 
Planter Our Farmers’ Exchange 
was established 
Increases Yield—Lowers Labor Cost ; 
Pays for iteelf many times over One man and team to help our subscribers 
opens furrow, drops seed any distance or depth, drope | 
fertilizer (if desired), covers up, marks next row. Au —to help you 
tomatic. More accurate, dependable and quicker than i 
hand planting. furrow opens and seed drops in plaio — —e = 
sight. Does not injure seed. Has long life, needs few r WAS BEEN il he . 
repairer. { tec subscribers and mey be of rea e! e 
certain labe« » you if you are in the market for 
GOmething r othe nd can't find it else 
In Stock Wi ‘ ‘ j out | 
Near ‘ oe 
You the ad oy You'll find them 
te tr tive rofital and very 
ly hem will itain th f 
Eureka m t know. Of course they 
Mower Co ( he ¢ re story of what the adver 
users have offer; that is true; t y'il 
800 give you ati é ugh so y a 
Utica, N.Y.>7 swer se that inter those will 
supply what you ! that you 
1 8s 
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' of farme 





tsands used this 


THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL |“ "' ene eco ea Ne 
as 
























ecome so popular in its first four years that Perhaps, too, you have something to s¢ 
we s ething on which you could mah money by 
thousands have been called for to replace, on their advertising. Every farmer has. Look at the advs 
old towers, other makes of mills, and to replace, at | in vur Farmers’ Exchange. Nine-tenths of them 
small cost, the gearing of the earlier : a neuter farmers. Gaene of thee 
ermotors, making them self-oil- | advertise sever times during the a 
ing. Itsenclosed motor They're making money fr m tl little ads. 
i i they wou t keep at it if were not 
poewe ~- Le = ong | md we have hundreds of 
oe v as ~ } showing how well these litt! 
rain. The Splash Oil- aden. here corteinie. ae produre 
ing System constantly ® Thousands of farmers are perhaps looking for 
floods every bearing with oil, pre- the very thing you want to sell, and will be 
venting wear and enabling the willing to pay real money for As you 
know, it would be utterly impossible for you 


mill to pump in the lightest breeze. 
The oil supply is renewed once a year. 


! 
| to personally cail on them and tel 
Double Gears are used, each carrying half the load. | 


} your 
story, even if you knew where they lived, but 
let us print it in our Farmers’ Exchange dé 
partment and they will read your advertise 
ment and write vou. Can you think of any- 
thing more simple or effective? 





We make Gasoline Engines, Pumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goods and Steel Frame Saws, 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St, Chicago 


OTTAWA KEROSENE ENGINES [litera 
H ; y letter when you write 
Latest design. Durable, Powerful, Reliable, Pin This y nA Agriculturist Advertisers | 
—— gg Built todo bard. Reary work—{seivslasting L It Guarantees you the full benefits of 
THE NATIONAL 


H-P. than rated, Ghipped on three 
FARM POWER EMBLEM | 


months’ trial. Easy terms. 

144 to 22 H-P._ 10-Year 
which represents the Iron-Clad | 
American Agriculturist Guarantee 











































free— postal gets it, ; ace 
OTTAWA MFC. CC. 
1058 King St., — O**awa, Kans, 








Guarantee. Book 
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wa Orange Judd Service Bureau 


Will serve you gladly by private letter if you 


(1) send us full details of your case, or claim, 
with all the papers about it and stamps for 
their return; (2) also inclose your address 

- label from American Agriculturist showing 
that you are a paid-up subscriber; or, if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service 
by becoming a subscriber. 

The only exception to this free service is 
that legal or veterinary questions for which 
a prompt answer by mail is desired should 
each be accompanied by one dollar ($1). 












Mn) 



























COMPLAINT SATISFACTION 


No charge whatever for answering in the printed page any subscriber's questions, 
whether on law, veterinary, or other subject. 






















































long-wearing and built to stand the roughest 


ing the war, the Government probably used move 
U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear than of all 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear is the foot- 
wear for outdoor workers. Every pair of the many 
styles is built staunch and true by patented proc- 
ess, reinforced where greater strength is needed, 
yet altogether roomy and easy on the feet. Longer 


U. S. “Protected” rubber footwear comes 










United States Rubber Gompany 











ell UE 


What Is Your Opinion ? 


Ln 








pectus of the profits that 


; Are to be 
made by extorting high 


interest rates 











S. kL. Burr & Co, 74 South Market on small loans. We conside 
Street Goston, solicited shipments of shares highly speculative. — — 
turkeys from R. E, T., promising to gets easier. rates for such iceman 
make much better returns than the egme down and the margin ef = 
subscriber could secure in his local wil) be greatly reduced. We con e 
market, Rk. E. T. made a shipment hate also to be a party to ak he 
of 3!) tom turkeys and received an tempted extortion. The number e ) 


average of 4744c per pound. The day 
after Rh. E, T. made his shipment a 
neigh>or made a small shipment of 
hen turkeys to Burr and received S5e¢ 
and ose per pound. Both these lots 
of turkeys were picked by the same 
party, who made the statement that 
the quality of R. E. T.’s was as good, 
if not better, than his neighbor's. 
Burr & Co write us: 


Notice that S. L. Burr & Co offer 





and Virginia do not yet realize that 
thuse states make up the-second fed- 
eral land bank district under the fed- 
eral farm loan act. The Federal land 


loun association, already organized in 
almost every county in these states. 
It has ioaned many millions to farm- 
ers. 

Ohio is in the fourth federal land 
bank district, which also includes In- 
diana, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Farmers in those states should do bus- 
iness with the Federal land bank of 
Louisville, Ky. The first district con- 


March 1 will have loaned nearly seven 
miilion dollars. 


did not make adequate re- 
repeated efforts to get an 


shire, but 
turns, and 





note shavers put out an alluring pros- 





concerns in that line is increasing 
Ere long state laws may re Sulate them 
downward. 


“Gigantic New Guinea butter bean” 
is being advertised in some eastern 
papers. This is a form of the ordi. 
nary gourd, Lagenaria vulgaris, D. 
N. Shoemaker, government horticul- 
turist, writes of it: “Italians very fre. 





firms adjudicated bankrupt, or whose 


members of the legislature are meidi- 
tating over the resolutions received 
from many farm organizations. It is 
alleged that if there is a relaxation, a 


other makes combined. bank of Baltimore is at the head of very large amount of oleo would be 
os — — these states. It has a cojored and sold as genuine butter, and 
ocal branch, called a national farm at, or near butter prices. The average 


consumers would be duped by its sim- 
ilarity in appearance. The licensed 
retail dealers are increasing at a very 
rapid rate. They pay $100 per annum 
to the state treasurer. 

The state capital is the mecca of 
hundreds of taxpayers and advocates 
of improved and permanent public 
highways. State Highway Commission- 
er Sadler is greatly gratified with the 
assurances of financial and official ¢0- 


ee Ee Oe ee See ae operation that has reached him from 

° ° New England, with the Federal land ssiage ao Soe Seer oS 
W age tha : = . Many countries, and the forecast indi- 
ear insures the saving of money. bank at Springfield, Mass, which by cates a new era in practical road 


making during Gov Sproul’s term of 
ollice. It is confidently believed oe 
the proposed bond issue of $50,000,00 


and punished 


terest. 


- at 
Recent activities among the army 0 


through several middlemen. 





We returned Mr T. the price which quently cultivate this as Vegetable, el 
his turkeys sold for, and, judging from It is, however, not well understood dic: e 
the Sales wore all ight, ridcnty be suf, net wenerally liked by American I a 
feels otherwise. We sell every differ- Sn ay Same, ee yong a nrg poor, oe 
ent shipper’s turkeys on their merits, summer squash and uh ‘8 NO points good 
using our best judgment. We do not Of resemblance with beans.” ; 
claim to be perfect, but we feel that . 
such a sale as we made for him was Our Guarantee—We positively guar. , 
éé 99 unusually high. In only one or two antee that each advertiser in this issye n 
r tecte instances during the time his ship- of American Agriculturist is reliable cation 
e e 'e oO ment was receiv ed had we sold tur= We agree to refund to any subscriber aeanon 
keys at a higher price than we sold Ponies: 
his. We regret exceedingly that he is the purchase gor “ aoe a = 
e 9 dissatistied, but we, of course, cannot Vertised herein if found not to be as At 1 
en t e oimn S oO control conditions of the market. We advertised. To take advantage of this werag 
did the very best we could and we guarantee, our subscribers MUST al. els ¢ 
will leave the matter just there. If ways state in talking with or writing tocks 
Mr T. desires to see this transaction to any of our advertisers: “I saw leplet 
Rubber footwear that is sturd fortable, be ver miah aki Wittipe aatan Your adv in the old reliable America 
u er footwear vat Is Sturdy, Comfortable, giving the names of the parties who A8sriculturist.” We are not respon- 
bought his turkeys. sible for claims against individuals or 


’ - ! ti } tl manel 6 estates are in receiver's hands, or rec 
> Oo explanation why they returae against whom bankruptcy or receiver. th 
weather and places! much higher price for turkeys of the site aesenedienn are edie saci isually 
same quality from a neighbor of R. = eh ma 
r ’ 6 ” E. T.’s the day after his shipment was : . ff th 
That S U. S. Protected rubber footwear. It received. How many more subscrip- Dleo in the Legislature vailal 
. ers have had similar experiences? OLIVER D, SCILOCK, PENNSYLVANIA sh bu 
. ~ > , ‘ : ‘ we 5 ppe 
stands supreme for service. It keeps feet warm auareeore Local and county pomona granges rus hi 
d d d } a : D Land Banking in Middle States ng Ragen ee = ges 6 +p g-ade 
= ; ion to any legislation that would re- , 
a0 ry under the most trying conditions. ur Many farmers in Maryland, Dela- quce license fees or change restrictions rel. I 
ware, Pennsylvania, West Virginia now governing the sale of oleo. The ig 





Any farmer in the respective dis- } ; eel 
° ° ° e tricts who wants to borrow money can be floated at 442% without any s* ee 
in all kinds and styles suited to the special on long time at 514% interest with rious trouble. It is quite certain that govern 
. easy terms of repayment, secured by ommend —. = will naturally en- 
» Se ae ic fi : ance fa rg s. Ar 
rk in the open. Your a first mortgage on his farm at not Leading bankers and brokers com- nactftet 
needs of all who wo - 

to exceed 00% of the bank’s appraisal pineqg in promulgating a warning tg S| 
H of the value of the land plus 20% of apains es, oy stocks of OW ql 
Ww against the purchase of sto 1) po 
dealer has the kind you ant or can the insurable value of the buildings, shares in the multitude of ~ hy caused 
° ° r . should apply to his nearest national ing, oil and utility companies that am ised fr 
get it quickly. Vo make sure of farm loan association or direct to the being exploited by confidence men -8 certain 
sory ” li ] k f | “Ty 1” land bank for his district. ing to fleece the unwary. In t 10 wel the co) 
Pennsylvania city, nine out 0 er Texas 
U. S. qua ity, OO or the ° S. Sea E a Best of T h propositions were declared hy pi than h 
- ’ xperience best 0 eachers holdups, propositions, which on Par” on cab 
—trade mark of the largest rubber man- P might icok promising, but withet fmm p. ‘tb 
- The Manhattan Market company, substantial backing for future —_ Moen 
ve | > — : Massachusetts Ave, Cambridge, Mass, This lurid literature is only too BY wich 

ufactur r in the world on each pair. evidently is not disposed to adjust quently disseminated by mail, weapon The 
claims against it, and we have not to law, and once ina while such P purcha 





° sé ’ > 99 
Insist on “U.S. Protection. ee Gx ak Galan cn a, ee a cee . 
even been able to get replies to nu hod of gain } through the oars 
* : ’ t « a 5S ti . inn} 
merous letters written on one client's Another method of gain is” heavy di ann 
behalf. This e yany received shi sale of Liberty bonds, ata Qt i pl nt ¢ 
oc half. ‘his company received § UP- sount, and in many instances —_ has put 
ments of eggs from J. S., New Hamp- allowing anything for the accrued? besides 


beans, 


Port, D 


New York explanatian have all been without tobacco growers in Lancaster and also factory 
avail. northern tier tobacco producing cov” produc! 
ties clearly prove that they = high — d 
, Many farmers are being invited to ——— na ome oor prergte: 4 crop France 
S 6) leie FE t ; pay way above par for shares in con- aca’ caaieinne will cure and pack 1 
. . (= & eX @) WwW a 8 & cerns whose business it is to loan their tobacco, and make direct - : 
money on autos, trucks, etc. Thes@ to the highest bidder, instead of sells ; It or 
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Among the Farmers | 
NEW YORK 


New York Fruit Prospects 








4 o! R, WAYNE COUNTY, N Y¥ 
Every tion at present points 
seat yp for 1919 in the west- 
e® count es of New York that will 
Ce alatively as large as the bumper 
be yield of last season, In a 
i. tamant covering the situa- 
signe’ is, one of the heaviest 
Orleans county, has this 


-h prospect in this section 





than 00% of the buds 
to date. If we can keep 
ave » mark the balance of 
al ( ins courmty will have 
7 ch crop in its history. 
tess e a little below normal 
ni d May wiil help to in- 
1 r crop. The prospects 
re good, with the ex- 
ter apples, espe ially 
The outiook for cher- 
nd plums is very prom- 

; 
Si rowers of Oswego 
med as the best dis- 
rries in the state, say 


> vears have conditions 

e as at present for a 
rhe beds have wintered 
made of buds in- 

ivy bloom. It is not 

he Oswego to 
is S10O0O per acre during 
are many hun- 
to the crop in 
ison Many the 
h orchards of this dis- 
i y killed. Of i c re- 
n ort rds there is every indi- 


tion of a tine crop of fruit for this 


sts 
tields 
rhere 


given 


st sé ol 


seast 


Great Demand for Apples 














At the } sent rate of forwarding, 
averaging from 10,000 to 12,000) bar- 
els d appears probable apple 

estern New York will be 

] by \pril 15, although no 
ioubt some blocks will be held back 
for the « market. However, the 
tinal clea p will come several weeks 
in advance of the usual limit of move- 
ment following an apple season. The 
record for this territory is July 17, 
though in ordinary yvears the clean-up 

ally comes in June. It has been 

imated by some that seven-eighths 

f the A can apple crop now 

ilable 1 been cornered by Brit- 

-+h buyers, and the apples are being 

pped across as fast as possible. 

s heavy ‘eign demand has caused 
grade A es to be sold to the Brit- * 
} importer for $9.50 to $10 per bar- 
rel. In Britain these apples are sell- 
ing at the maximu price fixed by 
e gove ent, which is $16.°5, the 

mand | > so great that apples of 
grades <A, nd C are selling at the 
top price. 

The importer has to pay $5.50 for 
eight and 41. for selling, insur- 

e, ¢ barrel, This most un- 
sual situation is expiained in that 
Scarcity of ips during the last four 
years has produced an apple famine2 
in England ich is now being satis- 
od, even unheard-of prices. Re- 

l i ve been made for grade 
> apples a und SO.%)a barrel fob 
tloading point. With a continuance 

f this ing nate demand there are 
prospects of the fruit reaching S15 a 
harrel, a } e marking new levels 
perhaps not to be reached rain in 
this generation. 

A contr was recently made by 
Diliman Bros of Geneva with a Brook- 
‘Yn firm for 1t)¢Mwe pounds of Ben 
Davis apples at 6 cents a pound f o b 
eneva, |] fruit is of the “run of 
grade” and will be used by the con- 
tracting firm in making pies for the 


£0vernment, 


Onions Looking Up 





_ After a decidedly off season, onions 
nave suddenly taken a brace and are 
how quoted at around $4 per sack of 
0 pounds. This is believed to be 
faused by the light offerings prom- 
ised from Toxas and the developing 
meaty f small supplies throughout 
co ry. It is reported that the 
an hae est will this year be less 


last year. The ciean up 
* also now on, and prices 
to around S35 a _ ton. 
Owing to the mild winter 

stock is of inferior grade. 
ben products company has 
the plants of the Cohocton 


On cabbage 


Ve soar } 





Hien! company and the Wayland 
lone oO mpany. The Cohocton 


oop mploys nearly 200 hands, and 
,. Put Up peas from about SOO acres, 


Sides a 





beans on. “ree amount of string 
port, Deiles and applies. At Brock- 
fag lege & Co have erected a new 
peduete nne® manufacture of_ food 
cans daily. * capeelty being -4).000 
sands of wace. wns the war thou- 
Fran, ases of jams were sent to 


hee by this company for army use. 

I Every Bull a Pure Bred 

If organization will do anything to 
Wea ig Of Onondaga 


1919 


county, N Y, breeders, that county 
will soon be as famous in all kinds 
of live-stock as it is in its wonderful 
Holstein herds. To J. R. Teall, man- 
ager of the farm bureau, is due much 


of the credit in getting the various 
associations of breeders as the Hol- 
stein, Guernseys and sheep men un- 
der way. Just now the slogan is, 
“Every bull in the county a pure ani- 
mal,” and the manager is further 
seeking to eliminate all oUU-pound 
cows. There are now three thousand 
pure-bred Holsteins, valued at $1,000, 
(WW), in the county, making it a Hol- 


importance as 


stein center of such ‘ 
ym 


uttract buyers and breeders fr 
sections of the country. 

A recent survey shows that tl 
are 1760 bulls of all breeds in 


co p of which are grades, T 
pure-bred Holstein herds in the cou 
there are 


inty, - 





ty now number 200, while 
») herds of Guernseys and a goodly 
sturt in Jerseys and Ayrshires. The 
farm bureau is attempting to interest 
the grade owners in pure-bred stock 
by educational means, such as weigh- 
ing the milk, that it may be demon- 
strated where the loss lies. Mr Teall 
says of the campaign: 

“Tam much ple: d with the 
ner in which farmers and breede 
are taking hold of this proposition 
I Know of nothing that moi 
to Onondixga county. A county with 
every bill belonging to the pure-bred 
school wiil be very much on the 1 
Under right conditions the live st« 
industry cnn be made a @distinet 
ture of the progressive agricultur 
life of this county. It helps the cit 


man as well as the farmer. 





also look for good thing n 
the sheep breeders who have st 
got together. The sheep business is 
going to come into its own in Onon- 
daga county as well as the cattle in- 
dustry.” 

Of Interest to Farmers 

= we Bs 


Farmers rightly feel the injustice 


of the governor’s choice of 389) city 
men on his reconstruction committee 
to one farmer. 8S. J. Lowell, master 
of state grange, the one farm repre- 
sentative, says that in the conferences 
the committee has held agriculture is 
never mentioned only as he forces it 
on their attention; that he was put on 
six different committees, where he was 
outnumbered six to seven to one, the 


idea apparently being to submerge 
him and yet be able to say that agri- 
culture was represented. Mr Lowell 
has resigned from four of these com- 
mittees, feeling that his efforts were 
entirely wasted. Farm organizations 
and individuals should protest the in- 
justice of so dealing with an industry 








or such great value and extent as 
agriculture, and should demand, at 
once, an equable representation on 
the reconstruction committee. The 
governor's visiting policy makes this 
casy—and there is always the method 
of reaching him by letters, 

The Cortland county maple syrup 


makers’ association has fixed the price 


of its products, in tin gallon cans, 
for this year at $2.50 per gallon for 
grade No 1, $2.25 per dlon for grade 











No 2, $2 per gallon for grade No 3, 
and first grade sugar at 59 cents a 
pound, Bottled products will come 
higher. <A few will contract their en- 
tire output, both light and dark 
grades, to mixing firms at 81.15 per 
gaiion, with metal casks furnished by 


the buyers. Otsego and Warren coun- 


heir 


tieS are planning to organize 
maple industry as has Cortland. 

The farm women of the state wil! 
be interested to read the tribute pi i 
by the assembly toduy, by a rising 
vote, to the women of New York 
State, as they feel that they su 
cid their part in m ng it ossib! 
to feed the warring nations. The res- 
olution reads as follows: “Whereu 


democracy, 


during the world war for 


the women of New York, in common 
with their sisters throughout the 
country, dedicated themselves to the 


cause of humanity with conspicuous 


energy, intelligence and devotion, en- 
during exch hardship gladly, dis- 
charging laborious duties zealously. 


accomplishing great tesks modestly, 
attempting unknown hazards cheer- 
fully, doing a man’s work courageous- 
lv, and doing a woman's work genilv 
and sympathetically; 

“Be it resolved, that this inadequate 
utterance of our appreciation § be 
spread upon the record tribute 
far beyond the reach of expression to 
the women of the state who fought 
the battle without inspiration of mar- 
tial music and without hope of mil- 
itary reward.” 


as a 


Franklin Co—Little snow this win- 
ter. Stock is wintering well. Prices 
have dropped somewhat on nearly all 
farm produce. Hay is S25 p ton, 
straw $11, eggs 45¢ p doz, butter Me 
Pp lb, potatoes ep bu. There is a 
large number of auction an‘ 
some farm property changing hands. 
Help on the farms will be more plen- 
tiful than last year, as many of the 
boys are returning home. Farmers 
are greatly opposed to the dayligh* 
saving system in this section. 


sales 


Genesee Co—Many farmers are 
moving from farm to farm. There ar 
[To Page 25. 
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Shop in Comfort in your Easy Chair 


Book’’- 


L’S all in the Catalog— Your Bargain - 47 
separate stores filled to overflowing with the things you 

want. Instead of giving up precious time shopping, 
sit comfortably at home and select what you need from 
the Big Catalog, the Department Store of today. Almost 
everything is there. The quality of every article is guar- 
anteed. The price of every article is low. It is the easiest 
and most comfortable way in the world to buy, as well as 
the safest and most satisfactory. 


A wonderful book, this Big Catalog! It literally spreads 
before you the contents of 47 huge stores, each completely 
stocked with its own line. Are you a farmer, dairyman or 
poultry breeder? 61 pages are given up to modern farm 
implements, including cream separators, Meubators, gas 
engines, buggies and harness. 

Do you use tools? 46 pages display a hardware stock com- 
plete in every detail. 

Are you furnishing a home? 95 pages, many picturing 
the goods in their actual colors, show late designs in fur- 
niture, carpets and draperies. 

The Dry Goods Store occupies 71 pages, many in color; 
the Sporting Goods Store, including bicycles and auto sup- 
plies, has 60 pages; the modern Drug Store, 23 pages; and 
so on thrcugh the long list—Paint, Wall Paper, Plumbing, 
Stoves, Sewing Machines, Jewelry, House Furnishings, and 
many others. 

Something is there for everybody. 
for you! 


Something is there 


300 PAGES OF WEARING APPAREL 


Every member of the family, from the littlest baby to the 
heads of the home, is provided for in the tremendously im- 
portant matter of “what to wear.” And here the New York 
City fashion artists and style designers have had their way 
New York is the style center of America, and the managers 
of our Wearing Apparel Stores, inthe very heart of this great 
Style Center, have been 
able to select from the best 
to be had. 

Send for “Your Bargain 
Book” now. Use the cou- 
pon or send a postcard, as 
But have the 


you please. 
It’s as 


book beside you. 
interesting as a good story. 
You'll find it hard to lay it 
down onceyouhavelooked 
between its covers. And, 
most of all, it will save you 
money on everything you 
buy.’ Your Bargain Book”’ 
is sent FREE. Ask for it 


tod ay. 


CfarlesWilliam Stores 


84 Stores Building, New York City 


= 
“ Uafantee 
FA, F [onan 


= SS 


Seis igs KOSS 




















THE CHARLES WILLIAM STORES, 84 Stores Building, New York City 


Please send a copy of “Your Bargain Book”’ to 
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YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 








Where our readers can a ck market for 
anything and er veryth ing th t any y= mer or other 
person may wish to sell, buy, rent or exchange or 
Jor securing help or finding work. 


Read by 625,000 People Weekly 
Five Cents a Word 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most 
valuable in Aimer can Agriculturist. At a cost 
of only five cents a word, you can advertise 
anything you wish to buy, sell or exchange, 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of 
the advertisement, and each initial or a num- 
ber counts as one word Cash must accom- 
pany each order, and advertisement must have 
address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office 

COPY must be received Wednesday to guar- 
anutee insertion in issue of the following week. 
Advertisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or 
“TO RENT” will be accepted at the above rate, 
but will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE 
MARKET 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head. thus 
making @ small adv ag noticeable as a large one. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., New York City 

















SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


BERRY AND VEGETABLE PLANTS—Strawberry 
plants, earliest, latest, largest, most productive and 
everbearing varicties ;raspberry, blackberry, gooseberry, 
@rape, currant, asparagus, thubarb, horseradish plants, 
fr uit and ornamental trees, shrubs; cabbage, cauli- 
celery, eg@. lettuce, leek, onion, parsley, 

tat tomato plants. Catalog free. 


ect lM 1 
SQUIRES, Good Gr rund 








sw 
rf HARRY lL, 


~ TOMATO SEED— Success, B altim re 





“St me Match 





less, $1.60 pound; Delaware Beauty, $2.50 All seed 
saved from selected tomatoes One farmer's 8 gross 
gules 1018 nine thousand dollars; many ov be a 
thousand All used seed bought from us: saved same 
as these WILLTAM CANNON CO, Bridgevil! Del 








ASPARAG u Ss AND RHUBARB ROOTS f for r 
Asparagus, 4-year, $2.50 hundred, 
2 hundre« $20 thousand 
thubarh 75) dozen, $7 hundred HARRY L. 
SQuIRES, Good Gr und NY 


LARGE 
this year’s croz 
thousand; 6-year, $4 




















GOLDEN FLEECE OATS bright stiff straw, free 
from smut, yielded 75 bu Is to the acre on v 
$1.50 bushel Also 6 rowed barley. bright 

heavy vielded 65 bushels, $1.75 bushel. 
KATTAMS, Fishers, N Y 

REG ENERATED Swedish oats, wonderful yielders 
t tra lare bright, heavy grain; sample free 
s i tatoes, beans, corn, peas, mangel wurzel, 
girden seeds, etc. Write. EARL L, COOK, Munns- 
vill Ye 

FROST PROOF CABBAGE PLANTS, 100 for 5) 
cents - for $1.25, 500 for $2.25, postpaid $° per 
Lid n prepaid All other plants in season, 
DAVID RODW AY, Hartly. Del 

FROST PROOF cabbage plants peed long be 
f home grown Prepaid post, five dred, dollar 
fifty; thousand, two fifty. F ARMEBS. "PLANT cv 
Ma s Point, 8 C 





VEGETABLE PL ANTS Fronepl ented cal pbage. -< 














mat pepper, cauliflowe ery, ga plan 
ready from March 1 to jul y 1. Gu Y M Ht TON. 
‘ Conyngham Pa 

~NEW WHITE KE ANS Empire State, also early 
y wsoeye Send n for samples and prices. 
VALLEY SEED k ARM Porterville, N Y¥ 

DAHLIA Tt BERS twenty var s. $1; two col- 
leetions ‘ ular MRS ow ARD HOL- 
SINGER Dent n, M1 Dahlia Specialist 
FOR SALE 100 bushels rye War ed grade black 
I he Allie Coming twos Medium weight. F. 
M. GUNN, Jr, Frankford, Del 

SEED CORN—Medium early Golden Yellow Dent, 
also White Cap Yellow Dent $4. bu wa Gu 


BRINTON, West Chester, la 








NORTHERN GROWN 4 
ated catalog tuy d 


POTATOES. Tiius 
tre t R 
ALDRIDGE, Fish: N Y 


from ARTHUR 





POTATOES » stock. raised 
from 


or i ymwn farn 
W. BENNETT, Viet 


~RUSSSET SEED 


| Zw 
~ 








STRAWBERRY raspberry and asparagus planis 
KAMIER, 

















Special prices. Circular free A. B. KAT 
Macedon, N 

( \BBAGE celery, onion, carrot seed Plants in 
Beason ASHMEAD PLANT GROWER, William- 
goo, N Y. 

PURE IRISH MS es direct from grower 
Other varieties. CKERING, Fairport, NY 
ONB CARLOAD of Luce’s Favorite seed corn, 


WILLIAM H., 


RHUBARB ROOTS, 50c per dozen, $2 per 100. 
BASIL PERRY, Georgetown, Del. 


POTATOES—« 
CHARLES FORD, 


YOUNG, Riverhead, L 








ybbier, Longfellow, Bix Weeks, others, 
Fishers, Y 








(HOICE ALFALFA for sale. BOX 291, Ma 
lius, N Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
THOSH FAVORITE PICTURES of your family, 


poultry, farm views—have them enlarged 
! Old photographs copied and enlarged to 
8” x 10" for only 1. Enlargements from kodak 
negatives for only 50c. We guarantee return of your 
prints and negatives. ENTERPRISD PHOTO CUM- 
PANY, Dept A, Springfleld, Mass. 


PRINTED RUSINESS STATIONERY—For farmers” 
Use. High grade printing that makes best impres 
sion. You ought to use it Complete line samples 
and particulars mailed free. PRINTER HOWILE, 
Beebeplain, 











LEAKY RUBRERS. cuts in automobile tires. Mend 


them yourself with Treado, a prepared rubber. Re- 
quires no cement, heat or patches. 500 can. 
TREADO MFG CO, 42 Dwight Street. Springfield, 
Mass 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





HOUGH’S BABY CHICKS "will supply meat and 
gus White and Brown Leghorns, Reds, Rocks and 
Wyandottes, Standard bred, great winter layers. 
Fourteenth year. Ship anywhere, guarantee delivery, 

5 Booklet free HOUGH 


15 to 25 cents THE 
HATCHERY, Box A, Canisteo Y. 








RHODE ISLAND RED baby chicks bred from 
large, healthy, heavy winter laying, brilliant red 
stock, $20 per 100 Order early. Circular free. 
M. B. SIL VER, Chateaugay, N 

SIXTY BREEDS ducks, geese, turkeys, 


Chickens, 
Si 


guineas and dogs, Stock and eggs reasonable. 








Large illustrated catalog free for the asking. 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, Telford, Pa. 

FINE BREEDS poultry, turkeys, geese, ducks, 
guineas, bantams, hares, cavies, pigeons, dogs, stock, 
eggs, reasonable. C. atalog. P IONEER FARM, Tel- 


ford, Pa. 





PURE BRED Mammoth Bronze turkeys. Satisfac 
tion guaranteed. Inclose stamp I. A. WHEELBR, 
Maplewood Farm, R F D 2, Massena, N Y. 


CHOICE ROSE COMB RED 
cherry red color; eggs Write H. 
Franklinville, N Y¥. Route 3. 


R C REDS—Eges $2 for 15: from 
hens. and Vibert trapnested cockerels. 
Summerville, Pa 


13 —_ $1, 100 $7. Fine, big. 
PEQUEA FARM, Gordon- 





cockerels with the 
. PIERCE, 





good laying 
MBS JOWUN 





BARRED ROCKS, 
healthy. free range stock, 
ville, Pa 





COCKERELS Eggs. $7 
Stanfordville, N Y. 


WHITE 
bundred 


WYANDOTTE 
LAUBA DECKER, 





«kerelg from , trapnented stock, 


Genoa, N 


I REDS— 


ScR 
$3-$5. Cc. L. MASON, 


ROSE 





COMB Krown and Buff Leghorn eggs. 
Oo 











MAPLEWOO!) FARM, Navarre, 

TOULOUSE GEESE EGGS 50c each. RBEGEB 
FRUIT FARMS, Flanders, N J. 

MB + BEETS and eggs. MRS C. T. SMITH, 


Croxton, 





SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
day-old chicks and eggs by our advertisers, and the 
hatching of same by our subscribers, that the pub- 
lishers of this paper cannot guarantee the safe arrival 
of day-old chicks, or that eggs shipped shall reach 
the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee the tch- 
ing of eggs. We shall continue to exercise the great- 
est care in allowing poultry and egg advertisers to 
use th $ paper, but our responsibility must eod with 
th 





SWINE 


type Poland China fall boars. 
mammoth bone, wide, smooth, 
choice African ganders. 
Upper Sandusky, 0O. 


FOB SALE—Big 
Summer and fall gilts, 
and deep bodied Also 
PAUL SMITH, 


REGISTERED TAMWORTHS 
ing 150 pounds at reasonable prices. 
for March 1 pigs EDGEWOOD 
Stephentown, N Y 





August pigs weigh- 
Booking orders 
FARM, West 





4 months old, $20 
and heifer 


BERKSHIRES—6 
each Service boars 
CLARK 


young sows, 
Choice Jersey bull 
BROS, Freeport, 


PAINE, Bethel, Vt 











CHESTER BOARS. 
CATTLE 
SUNNYBROOK GUERNSEY 





REGISTERED calves. 
FARM, Lancaster, Pa 


DOGS, RABBITS, PET STOCK 





HELPERS—Collics, Old English Shepherds. 





FARM 
Airedales, American Pit bull terriers. pups, traine 
farm dogs, and brood matrons Send 6c for large, 
instructive list Also breed the best Flemish Giants 
and Rufus ~y Belgian hares. 6c for list. 7 
WATSON, Box 1905, Oakland, Ia 

COLLIE PUPPIES—Reg ~~ d be auties, from very 
- telligent gram workir sto Shipped on 

proval Males, $10; fe males, $6. WILLIAM 
KET. H, Cohocton, N Y. 





COLLIE 
male $3 


PUPPIES. 8 months old, male $10, fe- 
SAMLEL O. TOML INSON, Newtown, Pa, 





COLLIE PUPS. PAINE, 


HORSES 

FILLY, Castilles Bird, No 121837 
April 27, 1916, stands 164 hands, 
A beautiful filly. black in color. 
Sound and right every way. J. LESLIE 
Ogdensburg, NY, 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. They are shipped subject to trial tn 
the buyer’s stable. They are right. Send for booklet 
WALLACE B. CRUMB, Box A, Forestville, Ct. 


ROY STANCHION—Peaee and profit can 
be secured equippieg your barn with 
this stanchion ROY BROS, East 
Barnet, Vt 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


SPECIAL 
Complete line spray 
acriptive folder upon 
Falls, N Y¥. 


Bethel, Vt. 





PERCHERON 
PS A, foaled 
weighs T3500 
with star. 


CRAIG 








SWING 
in the stable by 
Send for booklet. 





PRICES on lime sowers, silo fillers, and 
outfits of farm implements. De- 
trequest. HAYSSEN, Seneca 





FOR SALE—Two 240 egg 
atinder and riding saddle. 
oat ’ 


we power bone 
F, I HAMPLIN, Or- 





HIDES AND FURS 


FURS DRESSED and made up to order. Furs and 
fur coats remodeled, repaired and relined. Taxidermy 
@ specialty. We guarantee satisfaction. EABLE RB. 


SPENSLEY CO, Feura Bush, N Y. 

SHIP ME your raw furs. 
grading. Highest grerege prices. I. 
New Brunswick, } 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


BUREKA one_ horse potato planter with fertilizer 
attachment; used but_ little; $25. ALONZO ABEL, 
R 1, Mechanicsville, N Y. 





Muskrats, skunks. Exact 
STERN, Boute 6, 








LET US DEVELOP YOUR FILMS--Only 25 cents 
6 exposure roll and 6 prints 
cents, mailed prepaid No stamps 


‘ostal size 40 
, MOEN’S ART 
STUDIO, Box PVP, Preston. Minn 





K ENT! CKY’S BEST NATURAL LEAF, chewing 
or smoking, two pounds, $1: seven eu $3: post- 
paid JOHN BUCHANAN & SONS, Morganfield. Ky 





your return card 


100 FINE. w HITE | ENY ELOPES 
ad se Samples free. 





post | 
Le at t plain, ‘Vt 


Printed nh 
PRINTER HOWIE. 

HAY FOR SALE 
any grade, delivered your station, 
Pine Plains, N 





Can quote lowest marke *t prices, 


SAMUEL DEUEL 





SPECTAL—500 maple labels, 100 each 
HONESTY Ff ARM PRESS 


PRINTING 
envel s, noteheads, $2 
Put vt 





HONEY 


EXTRACTED Gheeet ov ts 60 pound 


kwheat honey, 


ca > he 12 nd can $3, postpaid within 
i ¥ 


n 3. STRING HAM Glen Cove, N 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Where the readers of American Agriculturist may buy, 
sell, cent, or exchange their farms, farm lands, 
or other real estate 





$2000 DOWN gets 347 acres, 4 horses 
heifers, 7 yearlings, bull hogs poultry, 
tools, Wagons, harness hay fodder 
On improved = road R F b miles R R 
. Creamery, etc. 200 acres productive tillage, 75 
cow pasture, wood, fruit. Good 14 room house, 100 
foot basement barn, silo, other barns, poultry houses, 
“i owner sacrifices complete outfit, $8800, 


22 cows 









, 
omy terms. Details this money-maker page 5 Bargain 
talog 17 states; copy free Dept 1096, STROUT 

F ARM AGENCY, 150 Nassau St, N Y¥ 
ty ALE—Farm 30 acres, % ne e village. South- 


One ila county Good house, 2 barns, al- 


ern part 
! wheat E. P. REIGLER, 162 Second 


fruit, 
llion, 








Other Farmers’ Exchange Advs on Page 23 
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If, C. ROGERS Hi. P. MILLER 











0. E. BRADFUTE DEPEW HEAD 


The Ohio Federation of Farm Bureaus 


When the Ohio farm 


bureau federation 


was formed recently, rural 


representatives of the farm were chosen to head the organization. 0. £ 


Bradfute of Zenia 
H. C. Rogers of 
flice manager. 


Mechanicsburg, 


is president; H. P. 


Miller of Sunbury, 


vice- -president: 
Secretary-treasurer, 


and Depew Head, 


The new organization promises to fill a long-felt want and 


to get ‘back of real constructive agricultural effort in the Buckeye state 


OHIO 
Plan Co-operative Marketing 


CLARENCE METTERS 

Many advantages will be secured to 
Ohio farmers in the marketing of 
their crops, if the bill offered by Rep- 
resentative Griswold of Geauga county 
is passed by the legislature now in 
session. Elimination of at least one 
middleman is predicted if the law is 
enacted, so that farmers may form 
non-profit, non-stock, co-operative as- 
sociations for the disposal and pur- 
chase of products. These associations 
are to_be modeled after those of the 
fruit growers of California. The bill 
provides against the making of agree- 
ments or contracts with other associa- 
tions or members, resulting in the 
waste or destruction of food products 
to keep up prices; grants permission 
of making contracts with other like 
organizations for the disposal and pur- 
chase of products; gives non-members 
the same service as members, if they 
pay actual price for that service; lim- 
its membership to producers only, pro- 
viding that when @ person ceases agri- 
cultural pursuits, he automatically 
ceases to be a member of the associa- 


tion; performs for members services 
connected with the preservation, dry- 
ing, production, canning, storage, uti- 
lization, munufacturing, marketing 
and sales of agricultural products, and 
for purchasing of live stock, supplies, 
machinery and equipment and the 


hiring of labor. No power to fix prices 
is given such associations, but they 
have the right to adopt schedules of 
prices, with the declared object of 
avoiding surplus and shortage in the 
supply of agricultural products and to 
make possible their stabilization. The 
author has sought to frame his bill so 
that it will not conflict with the so- 
called anti-trust acts or the Clayton 
amendment. For some time farmers of 
Ohio have insisted that there is no law 
whereby they might do these things, 
although groups of manufacturers are 
permitted to get together for mutual 
advantage, even though they are not 
permitted to tix prices. 

Effective Murch 1, the retail price 
of milk at Cleveland was reduced from 
14 to 13 cents a quart, but the price of 
S cents is continued for milk sold by 


the pint. At Sandusky, the price of 
quarts was reduced from 14 to 12 
cents, and pints from 8S to 7 cents. 


That the ultimate cost of the new 
prison farm near London will be 
$4,000,000 wos the statement made by 
Cc. E. Richards of Columbus, one of 
the architests fore a legislative com- 
mittee. Taking into consideration, 
proceeds from the sale of the present 
penitentiary at Columbus, $1,000,000, 
the use of prisoners on the work and 
in the manuf: cture of brick and other 
building materials, it is estimated that 
the net cost to the state will be ap- 
proximately %5,000,000, The prison 
farm of 1000 acres was bought several 
years ago and the work of improving 
it has gone on somewhat slowly, owing 
to scanty appropriations. 

Many farmers in the northern 
half of Ohio are planning to plant 
spring wheat at the earliest moment 
the weather will permit. W. E. Hager, 
crop specialist of Ohio state university, 
says that since spring wheat yields 
only half as much as winter wheat, it 
is important that it be planted as early 


as the land can be put in shape for 
this. He says that if it cannot be 
planted early some other good crops 


should be substituted. Data from the 
agricultural experiment station at 
Wooster shows that the good home- 
grown spring wheat, originally brought 


from the north, yields as well as the 
seed imported from the north each 
season. 


L. J. Taber, master of the _ state 
grange, has come out in favor of the 
State police bill which is pending in 
the legislature. He says that county 
constables are unable to give proper 
protection to rural dwellers under the 
present plan and that some sort of po- 
lice plan as used in Pennsylvania and 
New York should be provided. 


Clark Co—Farmers are plowing for 
spring work, buying fertilizers, binder 


twine and fencing. There are 


é : many 
public sales, everything such as non 
implements and stock selling high 


Good milch cows bring 3100 to S29 
horses $150 to $200, stock hogs 815 to 
$18 p 100 lbs, fat cosmo S16 to $1650 
p 100 lbs, chickens 24e p lb, butter We 
p lb, eggs 32c p doz. Whe it looks fine, 
A large acreage will be planted to Oats 
and corn in our section this Spring. 


Noble Co—Roads very good. The 
Noble county commissioner has signed 
up for 23 miles of road, and Wash. 
ington and Guernsey counties wil! 
build to the county line this year. The 
prospect for all kinds of f 
Spring plowing being don Stock is 
wintering well. Ewes are selling at 

$10 p head, good lambs S10 each. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cows in Demand 
OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


Hundreds of public 
stocks are taking place daily in Penn- 
sylvania, and the auctioneers declare 
that the average prices of cows, swine, 
sheep and poultry are the highest ever 
known. The prices of horses showa 
considerable decline, ired with 
pre-war and war-time figures. A large 
number of horses which had been in- 
spected and purchased for government 


is good, 





PAles 


of farm 


as com] 





use are now being released and sold 
to regular dealers and others. Aue- 
tion sales of such horses are being 


held regularly in many eastern Penn- 
Sylvania counties, while Philadelphia 
also affords a good outlet. 
Examinations made during the first 
week of March indicated that the fruit 
buds on peach, pear and apple trees 
were in a normal condition, and that 
the prospects for another fair sized 
crop were fair for all of the varieties 
named. Climatic conditions in eastern 
and central Pennsylvania are less fa- 
vorable for the cultivation of apricots 
and nectarines, and but ‘ 
tively few trees are plant 


ymiparas 





Central Pennsylvania Notes 
J. N. GLOVER, PENNSYLVANIA 

Carloads of western 
ing sold at the Millhein and Mifflinburg 
horse markets for spring work on 
farms, and prices are advancing for 
farm chunks. Much corn is being 
marketed now at $1.25 a bushel, and 
Oats at 55 cents a bushel. 

There is a downward tendency for 
many farm products, and there seems 
to be no market for potatoes at $1 any 
more. Farm hands are easier to get 
than a year ago and wages have not 
changed much. Much farm work has 
been done in the way of hauling out 
manure and getting home fertilizers 
and supplies for spring work 


horses are be- 





sales are 
and farm- 
fair 


Cumberland Co—Public 
daily taking place. Stock 


ing implements are bringing — 
prices, but not as much as last year. 
Much real estate is changing hands 


and much moving will take place from 
now until April 1. Feed still high | in 
price. Corn is $1.15 p bu, bran $2.79, 
butter 40c p lb, eggs Be Pp doz, po 
tatoes $1 p bu, onions $1.25, lard = 
Pp lb, calves lc. 


DELAWARE 


Farmers Are Co-operating 
K, P, THOMPSON, SUSSEX COUNTY, DEL 


The substantial and rapidly 
ing interest in the organization 
tomato growers of Sussex county 
manifested by the large and enthusias- 
tic meeting held in the court house 
at Georgetown. The house was lit- 


erally packed by the farmers present 





increas- 
of the 
was 


from every part of the county. ot 
The meeting was presided a 
John Ponder, president of een 
county farm bureau. (ther: spea ” 
were County Agent M. | Vi augn 
Brooks L. Ross, chairman of the 4 
ference committee of the tr —_— ‘ 
mato growers’ association, *~ =.) 
Kohler of the New Jersey assoe 


ee a 
tion. and Thomas N. Rawlins of °° 





















ciat 


plic 
int 
whe 


gree! 
coun 
whit 















wy 
m 
h. 
‘), 
to 





rd. The following resolution was 
ood by unanimous vote: 


That we, the tomato growers 


i, 
Resolver in convention as- 


f Sussex county, Del, 


orgetown, declare that we 


(at 

sembled ad pens <a vec with local tomato 
will alee yssociations throughout the 
gre ny ir respective districts, to the 
cou g* t Sussex county growers can _ be 
end that St in the organization of the Tri- 
associated i -s’ association of Maryland, 
sts 


Delaware ind New Jersey. 


ford produce growers’ asso- 


The Se: 

tion has been incorporated, the in- 
corporat ors being Brooks L. Ross, V. 
ct 


Robert J. Allen, John J. 
Thomas N. Rawlins. Ap- 
s for membership are coming 
ape cht along, and it is expected that 
when the m eeting for permanent or- 
canization is called some time within 
the past two weeks h&ve had a ten- 
of applicants will approach the 200 
mark. It is confidentiy expected that 
within the next two months there will 
he a local association organized at 
every important shipping center in 
Sussex county. : ’ 
According to fruit growers in dif- 
ferent ‘parts of Sussex county,, pei ich 
; apple buds have not been affected 
the changeable weather. Unless 
there are killing frosts in March and 
early April, it is believed fruit will 
be a good crop. The warm days for 
teh past two weeks has had a ten- 
dency to swefl the buds but if the 
weather remains cool for the next 
three weeks they will pass through 
ae danger period. 
Prices in the local 
follows: Dressed pork 1Se 
peef 18c to 19c, butter We, 


R. Allen, 
Kinder and 


markets are as 
to 2Uc p Ib, 
eggs Ste 


to sie p doz, chickens 25e to We p lb, 
greens 1. c and cabbage 5c p Ib, amg 
col unt ry Soc, soup beans SS p bu, and 


ite potatoes Sic p %& ‘bskt. 





MARYLAND 
Boys’ Club Work 


FREDERICK COUNTY, MI 


The report of the boys’ farm clubs 





of the 23 counties of the state shows 
that ‘ ue of the products raised 
amount to SOU SGS, against a cost 
of production of $20,596. The mem- 
bership liment is 20%, Baltimore 
county ling ith 177 members, 
This c¢ y ranks fourth with 11% 
member: The value of products 
raised by e club in this county was 
S1b25, at ost of produc tion of SOS5. 
The | ig club with an enroll- 
ment of 4> members raised $723 
pounds of pork at a cost of $472 and 
valued at S744. The corn members 
raised verage of OS bushels to 
the acre. The average yield for the 
state W ti bushels. The average 
yield 0 orn, outside of clubs, is 
about 3» bushels to ¢he acre here. 
The cal ito club members aver- 
aged 151 bushels to the acre, which 
is four bushels higher than the state 
awerag nd 51 bushels more than the 
] vield. 
has S13 pig club members, 
isl o 1 reported a net gain of 
SLANID ] inds, valued at $11,145, at a 
cost of tuction of $16,500. From 
nr of 417 corn chub mem- 
bers Stl reported 14.705 bushels, 
i 2H,.475 t cost of mro- 
“400, From an enrollment 
of i potato club members, 405 re- 
ported 7452 bushels, valued at 11,404, 
ta cost of production of $6252. 
NEW 2w YORK 
{From Page 21.] 
several tion sales taking place. 
Stock i; king well and plenty of 
fodder in farm barns, but very little 
ice cut what was cut is only 4 to 
‘ inche nd of poor quality. Dairy 
Dutte ft} to 48e p lb, eggs 42c p doz, 
dressed pork 20 and 2le p Ib, fowls 26 
to LS kens 30e, veal 1c, wheat 
S215 p oats S5e, barley ce, No 1 
mtatoes SL) p 1) Ibs, No 2 The p 1th) 
bs, loose vy $12 to S14 p ton, baled 
SIS to S20, rye $1.10 for 60 Ibs. Farm 
heip ii} to be more plentiful than 
ve 
St Lawrence. Co—There has sheen 
ist snow enough for moving wood 
Oss this inter. Pressed hay being 
ld -- sp ton. Ice being harvest- 


uctions with cows selling 
ai llorses are cheap. Gain is very 
eh. Farmers are preparing to raise 
vig crops. Most of them are joining 
Rensselaer Co—The winter has been 
ild that ice did not freeze thick 


ht 


to gather until recently when 
we house were filled with ice from 
0 12 ir thick. Farmers are busy 


gathering tir: wood. 
sent as us . 

for hay w 

P ton, 


nd 


Milk is now being 
here is quite a demand 
\ h is bringing $20 and $22 
_ Feed is still high. Butter is 50 
vw Cp lb, eggs 45 to 50¢ p doz. 

x huyler Co—Farmers are busy pre- 
searing for their spring work, getting 
in Wood and trimming orchards. There 
market th te a slump in the bean 
whe Co oush this section. Farmers 
ate oo < t is on hand will have to 
a 7 re r a time. Butter is selling 
veals 1: 2¢ p a eges S5c p doz, live 

als . hogs lie, potatoes $1 p 

is going to be a great many 


bu, ‘There 
chi S : ; 
ar pring in this section. 
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vail. 


harvesting methods. 


and loss. 


cheap and always 


to top-notch efficiency. 


Deering, 







G 





You Can Control the Harvest 


\ JHILE you cannot altogether control the 
size and quality of your grain crop you can 
control the harvesting no matter what conditions pre- 


It is always good business to waste no grain — 
this year it is especially good business. 
command exceedingly good prices in 1919. 
ill afford to lose any of your crop through inefficient 
It is extremely important that 
your binder be equal to its task. 

For years you have been cheerfully complying with 
Government request to save materials by repairing 
your old machines rather than making replacements. 
Now that the need for this has passed, would it not be 
the part of real economy to buy a new machine and be 
assured of uninterrupted and maximum service at a time 
when a break-down would mean serious embarrassment 


Deering, McCormick and Milwaukee 
Harvesting Machines 


accémplish satisfactory results under all conditions. 
These widely-used machines save your crop when it is 
down, tangled or otherwise in bad shape. 
every attachment necessary to give you a clean, good, 
dependable job. 
the keen knives cut the grain until the securely tied 
sheaves are deposited to be shocked, there is no loss. 
Everything works with ease and regularity from start to finish. 

There is no better time than now to see your local dealer about 
your binder, and to place your order for Deering, International, 
Milwaukee or McCormick binder twine. 

Our organization being an essential industry has been speeded 
By anticipating your needs and ordering 
early, you make it easier for us to take back our soldier boys 
without disturbing our present organization. 
McCormick and Milwaukee 
always and get service always. The 1 HC dealer can take care of 
your needs. At his ready command is one of our 89 branch houses. 
The service you get is such as you might expect from an organiza- 
tion that for nearly a century has specialized on farm needs. 
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Grain will 
You can 


They have 


From the moment 


binders give service 








The Full Line of eee 


Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines 
Binders Push Binde 
Headers Rice Binders 


ornate Rea 
Shockers aeemhens 


Tillage Implements 


Disk Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Orchard Harrows Cultivators 


Planting and Seeding Machines 


Corn Planters Corn Drills 

Grain Drills Broadcast Seeders 

Alfalfa and Grass Seed Drills 
Fertilizer and Lime Sowers 


Haying Machines 


Mowers Side Delivery Rakes 
Comb. Side Rakes & Tedders 























Tedders Loaders (All types) 
Baling Presses Rakes 
Sweep Rakes Stackers 


Comb. Sweep Rakes & Stackers 
Buuchers 


Belt Machines 


Ensilage Cutters Corn Shellers 
Huskers and Shredders 
Hay Presses Stone Burr Mills 
Threshers Feed Grinders 
Cream Separators 





Power Machines 


Kerosene Engines 
Gasoline Engines 
Kerosene Tractors 
Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators 


Corn Machines { 





Planters Motor Cultivators 
Drills Ensilage Cutters 
Cultivators Binders Pickers 
Shellers Husker-Shredders 


Dairy Equipment 


Cream Separators (Hand) 
Cream Separators (Belted) 
Kerosene Engines 
MotorTrucks Gasoline Engines 


Other Farm Equipment 


Manure Spreaders 
Straw Spreading Attachment 
Farm Wagons Stalk Cutters 
Farm Trucks Knife Grinders 











Tractor Hitches emanes | 





International Harvester Company of America 
US A 


(Incorporated) 








Turn Stump Land 





Into Money 


*Clear your stump land 
cheaply —no digging, no 
expense for teams and 
wder. One man with a 
can rip out ‘any stump 
that can be pulled with the 
best inch steel cable. 










Works by leverage — same 
principle as a jack, 100 pound 
pull on the lever gives a 48-ton 
pe onthe stump, Made of the 

nest steel—guaranteed against 

breakage. Endorsed by U. S. 
Government experts, 





Showing 
easy lever 
operation 


HAND POWER 


tump 





Write today for speciai 
offer and free booklet on 
Land Clearing. 
Walter J. ew bg 
Box 41 : 
182 Fifth Street ‘ 
San Francisco # % 
California ; oe 


No Stume Too Bis 




















WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Cuyranter 





Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 


Be sure to mention American A griculturtst 





YOUR LOGICAL MARKET PLACE 


|FARMERS Seed 


ne 


cud riey = 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


A Meeting Place for Employers and Employees 
on farms or in homes 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED--A man to sell subscriptions in central 
and western New York counties for an old estab- 
lished weekly farm paper. One owning a horse pre- 
ferred. Must have best of references Write at 
once full particulars, including age Weekly salary 
and expenses paid. FARM PAPER, Lock Box 191, 
Syracuse, N Y 


SALESMEN WANTED—Lubricating oil, grease, spe- 
Cialties, paint. Part or whole time Commission 
basis. Men with cars or rigs preferred. RIVERSIDE 
REFINING COMPANY, Cleveland, O 


MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Reliable men who have their own horse 
and rig to look after the interests of American Agri- 
culturist in their own and nearby territory. Salary 
and expenses paid. Do not write unless you_ can 
give the whole of your time to the work. When 
writing, give the addresses of two or three business 
or professional men for reference. Address Agency 
Department. ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York 
City, N Y. 




















Buy GUARANTEED FOODS 


Allen's Foods Are Guaranteed 
Money Back if not Satisfactory 
Alien’s Nutre Chick. Mash. 15 Dif- 
ferent Ingredients Scientifically 


Nursery Chick Food. Wholesome 
grain ration of cracked grain and seeds. 
Growing Chick Food. Develops bigger 
» and healthier birds—in less time. 
oun ae details and price list. Also write for 
uctory freight-prepaid ———, 


ALLEN MULLiMG C8. Depts, Nisgre Fail BY. 

































MALE HELP WANTED 
FARMERS—Get U 8) government jobs MI 
wore 18 or over $1100-$18¢ ' N 
non education sufficient. Pull unnecessar i 
positions free Write immediatels FRANKLIN IN 
STITUTE, Dept D 40, Rochester, NY 
SALEMAN WANTED — “gel oils, belting, hose 
I . var sh » factories, garages, mills, aut 
t s, farmers, threshers, outside large 
proposition. Paid weekly 0. L 
Cleveland, O 
WANTED—Working foreman familiar with spr 
and pruning fruit trees on Jarge rehard at ¢ er 
New York Apply with terms and ref ‘ ti 
VLIFFORD L. MILLER, 280 Madison Ave New York 
ity 
‘ 7 y ry y as atn 
SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have mat 
able bodied, young men, me i farming 
experience, who wish to work on farms. If you need 
a good, steady, sober man, write for an order blank 


Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we mé 


no charge to employer or employee THE JEWISH 
173 Second Avenue, 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 


New York City 





WANTED—Positi 
of estate; middle age, responsible, 14 years 
employment, references furnished A. A. FUSTI 
81 Lauder St, Newburgh, N ¥ 





pory, 


on as superintendent or manager 





A DEPARTMENT STORE 
IN YOUR HOUSE 


That’s what American Agriculturist really is 
if you study its advertising columns, because 
you will find advertised in American Ag 
culturist Dearly everything you want. 

While, if you shouldn’t happen to fi d in 
this issue the particular thing you want, al 
you have to do is to write some of our ad- 
vertisers for their catalogs, and therein you 
would probably find just what you ante’ 
If you didn’t, then write us your wants 
we can probably tell you where you can buy 
the thing. 


ORANGE JUDD SERVICE BUREAU 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue, - . New York 
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UNADILLA sit 








Thousands of the nation’s famous 
dairy stock farms own Unadilla 
Silos. Here, where every purchase 
is madefor qualitysforendurance, 
for good looks, for conveniences, 
the Unadilla Silo won out in com- 
[™ parison. Better still, when a new 
silo is added on these farms, it's Pe 

Pal 


* invariably a Unadilla. 

¥ Every Borden farm has its Una- 

mm = dilla, Many National, State, ¢ ° ; 
me ty, College and Schoolfarmshave B® 
4 Unadillas. ey 
ny 


Do you want more proof that the Bam 
Unadilla is the safest and most — 
convenient siloto buy? The big fam 
m 1919 catalog has it. Write today 
ea for our early order discount offer. 


¥ A Few Good Agents Wanted, 


}) UNADILLA SILO CO. | 


"Unadilla, N. Y., or Des Moines, Ia. 




















Wholesale Prices on Lumber 
and Building Materials 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


Whether you are a Farmer, a Builder, a 
Céntractor or a Dealer—wecan save you 
money on.Lumber and Building Materials. 
We sell to everyone at wholesale prices — 
the same prices to all—and no matter 
whether you need carload lots or just 
small quantities, *we want your order. 


We Don’t Sell Wreckage or Seconds 


All our goods are prime grades, the best money 
can buy, so don’t confuse our materials with 
wreckage or seconds, 

PMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS can be made on 
Lumber, Lath, Shingles, Doors, Windows, Inter- 
ior Finish, Frames, Clapboards, Paint, Wall-Board 
and Roofing. Also on other materials. 

Write us your needs now and let us quote you 
prices. You'll buy from us always if you once 
compare our values with those quoted by others. 


Send Now For Our Big Catalog. It’s FREE 
RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 


Thompson St., N. N. Y. 
“Price Regulators of Building Materials” 


Tonawanda, 























1-3 Off Silos 


I will sell by mail, at a 
discount of 33 1-3%, my 
entire present stock of 
Five Hundred Silos. This 
make of Silo has been on 
the market for many years, 
and has given complete 
satisfaction in all parts of 
the country. All are new 
and first class. Place your 
order within the next 
Thirty Days and save pre- 
cisely one-third. 

M. L. SMITH, 


Manufacturer's Agent, 
112 Flood Building, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 








WHEN YOU WRITE 
ADVERTISERS 


Be sure to mention 4 merican A griculturist 
Take advantage of Our Guarantee of 
TRUE ADVERTISING 
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The Latest Markets 
GENERAL MARKETS 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are wholesale They refer prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 


car or dock From these country consignees must pay 


freight and commission charges When sold in «@ 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured Retail prices to actual 


consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 

The tirst half of Mar finds apples 
at practicaliy the top level of the year. 
Those’ so fortunate as to hold high 
quality Baldwins, particularly cold 
storage stock, ought to be realizing 
good profits. Recent sales in a job- 
bing way include Springtield as high 
as S13 p bbl, N Y 114 12.0, Roches- 
ter 9@.50@11, Providence YV@Y.W., 
Far west apples are firm at all lead- 
ing markets, best Virnesap jobbing 
in east around 4.25 p box. These are 
teing loaded on cars in the Pacific 
northwest at 3.40053.75, showing a 
rather narrow margin of profit after 
paying transportation charges to the 
east. 


At New York, the local business has 


been interfered with, due to marine 
workers’ strike, which disturbed nor- 
mal deliveries. Market quiet but firm. 
Northern Spy and Winesap $0@12.50 
p bbl, Baldwin and King S@10.00, Ben 
Davis 749, Greening 7,504 10, 
Beans 

At New York, continued dullness 
prevailed, and prices about as low as 
any time, yet in spite of the little re- 
covery here and there in the past fort- 
night. Pea and medium beans $7.254 
‘S for choice, 6.250 7 for common to 


fair, marrow Y<.50@ 10.50, red kidney 11 

11.50, white kidney®12, black turtle 
soup 11.25411.75, yellow eye T.50@S, 
Cal pink 7.254 7.50, Manchurian cran- 
berry U.7o 7 o. 


Canned Goods 


A distinctis smaller 
1 


demand for 
account and 


we 
ely 





canned on export 

the disappointing domestic inquiry has 
brought about weakness. Ditheulty in 
getting cargo space has some effect. 
Lower prices have been established. 
Canned tomatoes f o b No 3 standard 
81.55% 1.65 p doz, standard peas 1.00, 


corn 1.75, Me 





Dressed Meats 


At New York, market’ unsettled, 
prime to choice dressed veals 2N@ 5VUc 
p lb, common to fair 220 2c, dressed 
pork 20@ 2c, roasting pigs 32@ 3te, 
country dressed lambs $124 16 p car- 
cass. 


Dried Fruits 
At New York, quiet, fair inquiry at 


interior points around 1l7!sc p Ib for 
evap apples, these jobbing in the city 


at 18!.@109c, choice Cal peaches 18@ 
IStac. In Cal so far moisture con- 
ditions are concerned for coming sea- 
son's crops, the outlook was never 
more favorable with prospects of am- 
ple water supply for irrigation 
throughout the growing season. 


as 


Eggs 
At New York, a fairly active trade, 
market unsettled, all interests realiz- 
ing that the time is at hand for sharp 
breaks in prices. Strictly first gath- 
ered extras 467 4Se p doz, firsts 45@ 
tic, nearby guaranteed fresh eggs, 


White 52@538ce and brown 48@ 49c. 
Hay 


The federal govt wants to sell 100 
tons timothy hay originally bought for 
emergency conditions, but no longer 
needed. It is held at the Zone supply 
office, New York city, and will sell 
subject to rules and regulations con- 
tained in bid form. . 

“€t New York, prices were tempo- 
rarily advanced by reason of the strike 
last week of harbor boatmen shutting 
oft No 1 timothy S3t@oay p 


supplies, 


ton, No 2 do 31@33, No 1 clover mixed 
27@2s, oats and rye straw 138@14. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, cranberries at record- 
breaking prices, but .moving slowly, 
sound to fey S25@2S p bbl, Fla straw- 


berries 50% UUc p qt. 
Hops 
At New York, quiet but firm, good 
to choice 55@4U0c p lb, fcy Pacific 


coast 40@ 43c. 
Onions 
Due partly to the stimulus of some- 
what higher prices following the long, 


dreary winter of depressing markets, 
a good many onions are coming into 
sight. Carlot shipments are moderate- 


ly free from not only the old estab- 
lished onion sectien of the middle and 
eastern states, but also from-the Pa- 
cific coast, Cal and the central west. 
The better tone developed a week or 
two ago has been reasonably well 
maintained under the broader outlet 
and more confidence is expressed in 
the market situation, 

Yellow Globe onions sold recently 
at Rochester in car lots, sound to 
choice quality $4.25@4.50 p 100 Ibs or 
about the -best level yet reached. At 
Springtield, Mass, high quality Ct val- 
ley yellow onions sold mostly around 
4.4), and at Hartford something of a 
premium over that. The improvement 
in onions has also involved western 
markets, sound stock selling at Chi- 
cago at $4.045 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, the advance of th® 
past week or two stimulated shipments 
from the country, and this in turn 
brought some reaction in the market. 
Yellow onions 83.2544 p 100 lbs, red 
do 2.754 3.75, white 5@8. 

At Boston, the market is strong un- 
der enlarged demand, Ct valley stock 


$404.75 R 1U0U-lb .bag. 
Poultry 
At New York, moderately active 
and steady, though trade hampered 
by reason of the dock strike which 
upset plans of receivers and shippers. 
Chickens S20 524.c p Ib 1 w, fowls 


34 7 BSc. 234 2c, turkeys 33 

@AVe, fresh dry-packed chickens 35% 

ote p lb a w, fowls 544 36c, ducks 3H 
> 


a 40e, geese frozen turkeys 45 


roosters 


6 MH ee, 


f@ttic, broilers 44@4Sc, capons 434 
45¢e. 
Vegetables 
Shipments of cabbage from pri- 


mary points are heavy, and the move- 
ment from Fla and other semi-tropical 
countries rather light. In producing 
sections of central and western N Y, 
sound cabbage was quoted.at the close 
of last week at $32@35 p ton f o b, 


usual stiff advance in a jobbing way 
at distributing points. 
At New York, trade unsettled and 


values irregular, meanwhile the south 
is forwarding liberal quantities of 
green stuff of every description. Large 
quantities of cauliflower, spinach, let- 


tuce, etc, are ‘coming forward from 
Cal. Fresh string beans $3@6 p bskt, 
green peas 34% 7, new beets $1.25@3 


» 100 behs, carrots $1@2, cucumbers 
$242.0 p doz, Danish seed cabbage 
$35@45 p ton, Fla egg plant $3@5 p 
bx, Cal lettuce $345 p cra, oyster 
plant $494 p 100 behs, romaine $2.50 
@5 p bskt, Va spinach $1.50@5 p bbl, 
old hubbard squash $1.50@2.0, white 











turnips $1.2571.50, parsnips $1.50@ 
2.25, carrots $1.50@2.50, hothouse cu- 


cumbers $243 p doz, radishes $4@6 
p 100 behs, rhubarb W@iT5c p bch, 
tomatoes 30% (He p Ib. 
Potatoes 
Such changes as have taken place in 
the potato market have been helpful 
rather than otherwise to producing 
interests. Some slight advances have 
occurred, but not enough to apprecia- 
bly help the situation, yet the under- 
tone of firmness is encouraging. One 
thing which stands out is the liberal 
movement of potatoes the opening 
days of Mar®? 4t seems as if every sec- 
tion which holds any potatoes is anx- 
ious to move his stock. Aesingle day 
last week 550 cars were started toward 
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market including 94 from Me, 47 
IN ¥, 49 from Wis, 90 from Minn, 5.” 
10 from points west of the Miss... 
river, and also a number of ¢ari,.. 
from the Norfolk section and f, = 
the far south. This latter means that 
old stock is beginning to meet gop. 
competition from new southern stows 
although the latter, particularly p), 
and Bermuda stock, is relatively pj h 
in price. The consumptive demand is 
good, although market at times Ang 
clined to lag owing to indifference 


buyers, who see so many POtatoes 
moving toward distributing points 


Taking the situation as a whole D 
tatoes have shown a fairly confide. 
market, sound stock at western x y 
Shipping points advancing from $1.7 


to 1.77 p 100 Ibs, and in Mich 1.45 to 


02. New York city is receiving Jaro, 
quantities of potatoes from Me, L | 
N Y¥ and some quantities from the 
west. ‘ 

At New York, supplies ample for 
immediate requirements, but market 


fairly firm, although quiet, with sound 
stock from Me $24 2.50 p 100 lbs, L} 
2.25@ 2.75, Mich and Wis 1.85@29; 
sweet potatoes 303.75 p bskt, Ber. 
muda 7.50@9.25 p bbl. ; 

At Boston, receipts continue liberal 
but with a better demand prices are 
firmer, distributers quoting Aroostook 
Green Mountains $2.15@240 p 19 
ibs on track. 

Wool 

Recent eastern wool auctions under 
govt administration brought a fair 
volume of business, prices generally 
averaging firm. Not all offerings 
were taken, many lots being with. 
drawn from sale. Nothing has devel. 
oped of particular interest to wool 
growers. Manufacturers seem to have 
liberal number of orders, but labor 
troubles are a hindrance. The govt 
still owns large quantities of wool, and 
there is no very buoyant feeling over 
the forthcoming clip, although condi. 
tions may change for the better be. 
tween now and early summer. 


The Downward Trend in Prices 


This continues in a_ conservative 
manner. It is by no means general 
or uniform, but sufficient pro- 
nounced in influential directions to 


be impressive. Manufacturers of iron 


and steel from al! parts of the coun- 
try last week voted to co-operate in 
the idea put forth by Secretary of 


Commerce Redtield looking toward 





Stabilization of business ¢ ons, 
even though this means still 


declines in iron and steel. 
The Redfield plan in effect provides 
for a stabilization of industry through 


quoting prices (lower) in such way 
as to prove attractive to the govt in 
its buying of materials for the rail- 


roads and for ship building. The see- 
retary of commerce believes such ac- 
tion will speedily restore confidence 
and bring about a_ readjustment 
which will allay the fears of consum- 
ers of iron and steel generally. 

The steel men were the first to be 
approached on the subject. Judge 
Gary of the steel corporation, allud- 
ing to steel as the barometer of trade, 
said the steel interests have decided 
in favor of this co-operation with the 
govt so far as consistent. He appoint- 
ed a committee of prominent steel 
manufacturers to agree on prices just 
to all interests, including seller, pur- 
chaser and the general public. “There 
is ahead of us,” said Judge Gary, 
“large business prosperity. We must 
be resolute, fair-minded and confident. 
We must apply the spirit of co-opera- 
tion whenever practicable. After 
epeace is declared and made secure the 
country should realize the greatest 
prosperity in its experience.” 

Prices on basic materials have not 
declined as rapidly as expected. But 
some progress has been made in this 
direction and more is anticipated. AS 
already noted in these columns, the 
sharpest decline has been in copper, 
%c p lb at the high war level, now 
under I5c. Steel interests wi!l doubt- 
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THE NEW 


Take Your Choice 


of Man Labor on the Farm: 


WAY 


It is hard work to spread manure by hand from _ the wagon-box. The spreader will unload and spre 
manure in a third of the time required for dcing it by hand. The spreader will also do a better jo! I 
new way, therefore, is cheaper, better and less disagreeable. 
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American A 
announce a fyrther decline 








-¢ soon 
jess S00" oducts. Surplus govt stocks 
in terate of } soda are to be sold at 
of mus .e, the govt bearing the 


wre -pense of sales. Government 
tual exP _be sold to fill all orders 
restrictions are removed. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


PRICES OF GRAIN 





st WHOLE SALE 








LATt NDABD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 
5 
__-Wheat—, ——Corn——, —Oats—, 
18 1919 1918 1919 1918 
220 «41.36 1.85 603 
230 153 1.98% .71 
"218 234 22 «Tl 
218 137 1.88 62 
g217 135 185 -00 
d administration “fair prices” 
rket. Above quotations are for 
No 1 hard winter, No 1 red 
No 1 hard white. No 2 wheat, 


under No 1. The government 
rice of any other grain. 








= have been fairly well 
of govt withdrawal 


Corn price : 
intained in spite 


> sny semblance of guarantee in 
whe to be paid for hogs; the admin- 
yetion has abandoned its policy of 
- owe a minimum price for hogs, as 
cal elsewhere in American Agricul- 
saris Also read our Mar report of 
satisticia n B. W. Snow inditating, that 
the supply of corn in the country is 


burdensome, 

The belief prevails in the corn states 
hat there will be a continuously good 
jemand for the grain for finishing off 
ogs, especially with the gradual re- 
oo ul of export restrictions and hog 
products. here still continues the 
old world hunger for provisions partic- 

ylarly to ship to Europe. 


by no me ans 


At the same time eastern buyers 
were not — ed to follow any up- 
ward trend in corn prices, believing 


here will be enough to go around, 
y with the winter feeding sea- 


especial . 
son ¢pproaching its close and the pe- 
riod of pastures not many weeks in 
advance. The Oats market was rath- 


er dufl but fairly firm. At New York, 


No 2 mixed corn $1.53 p bu, oats, 
white L4G 1.56, ste indard oats i1@ 
il'ye, white clipped 72@ 73ec, rye nom- 
inaly $1.57, feeding barley Se. 


Perhaps the significant thing in mill 
feeds is the increased demand for 
four on the part of govt to take care 
of its export orders. Last week govt 
bought 800,000 bbls flour at a fraction 
above and below $1U p-bbl, Baltimore 
basis; this figure considered a rather 
low level by millers. But it has meant 


more grist mill by-products. While 
millers talked -bravely, buyers were 
slow to pay full asked prices. Bran 
#8 p ton, middlings 44, red dog oi, 
rye middlings 4!), oat feed 28.0, white 
hominy feed 51, cottonseed meal t2, 
linseed meal ti, yellow granulated 


meal 3.254 3.55. 
The only way to make effective the 
wheat guarantee for which a billion 
dollars has just been voted, according 
of agriculture, is for 
dle the wheat and sell 
price. “We may not 
he said, ““‘We may not 
indreds of millions. Those 
< most of the talking are 
of present European 
available supplies, but the 
vear from now may be 
\ «production season 
furope will plant every- 


to the secretary 
the govt to h 
t at the market 
lose anything, 

to p ut up h 





she c 





I Her present pressing 
needs will ve been met. Clearly, 
anyone will ume a grave responsi- 


lity, who, listening to these appeals, 

; to incite the American 
imited production, who 
vest until next summer 
is from the secretary's 
the national live stock 
is evidently bearish on 
erain, but bullish on live stock, stating 

it there w probably be a contin- 
ung substantial demand for meat prod- 








idress befor 


association. 





ts. He believes live stock produc- 
nin the U S has not kept up with 
Increasing popu tion, 


THE DAIRY MARKET 








CHOICE CREAMERY BUTTER PFR POUND 
New York Chicago Boston 

1919,... aH HES DN14 

19 2 2 

71S.... 48 th 1 

M7 {731 12 hg FA 

- : 37 35 % 

) 33 3 30 
Xew England Up and Doing 
~~ second annual meeting of the 
NeW En; gland < producers’ associa- 

) ¢t Pp P ‘ 
at Be e other day was a 
ing one. Not a single delegate 
a =< ety: le counties was ab- 
ners e now 15,000 members, 
: nis in a good ftinan- 
hse e session was no- 
, JF its enthusiasm, loyalty and 
One ¢ a . 

Neue ane x § resolution empow 
Dirchae, cveectors to go ahead and 
Sarees rner Center dairying 
well ¢ pa organization already 


Pity. “utren 1 in both country and 
*ts Want to get a start to- 

r own marketing sys- 
i this is an unusual op- 
res Cooper of the league 





\auek aa urged New England 
Push the Sieetetes. ties te * 
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Butter 

At New York, market unsettled; 
whatever firmness displayed has been 
due largely to strike conditions rath- 
er than any undercurrent of genuine 
support; buyers somewhat cautious. 
Creamery scoring higher than extra 
0914 @UUc p Ib, this a plump advance 
of oc or more within a week and sub- 
ject to the determination of buyers to 
take just as little as possible of these 


prices; extras 5814 @59c, state dairy 
oraose. At Chicago, butter firmly 
held, cmy 54 @5i7c. 
Cheese 
At New York, general firmness pre- 
vailed, particularly for choice old 


cheese, which was offered sparing!y 
except at a premium over the regular 
market price. Current makes of flats 
and twins 31@ 32c p lb, held cheese 
36@ 36lee, Wis daisies 56@3Tc, Y A 
35 @ 38e. 
The Milk Market 

At New York, receipts by nearly all 
railroads showed a slight increase over 
the preceding week. The demand was 
only fair and surplus about 5000 cans 
p day, which was going into butter 
and cheese. The rate for Mar is $3.31 
for 35°) milk in 150-170-mile zone, 3.55 
for 3.4) milk, and 3.71 for the 4B. A 
40-qt can of 307° milk brings 3.05 in 
this city. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITLI ONE YEAR AGO 








Per 100 lbs -—-Cattle -—-Hogs-— - Sheep ~ 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 

Chicago ..+.+.$20.00 $14.00 $18.40 $17.50 $14.00 $13.65 
New York .... 19.50 14.00 18.00 18.40 12.50 10.00 
Buffalo ..ceee 19.00 13.65 19.00 18.75 14.50 14.50 
Pittsburgh .... 17.50 13.25 18.50 19.40 14.50 14.00 
Kansas City .. 19.00 13.75 18.25 17.50 14.50 13.00 





steers opened less ac- 
tive and 15@ 25c lower, bulls dull and 
generally a fraction lower, with excep- 
tion of bologna bulls, which were un- 
changed, cows steady. Later in week 
steers were in good demand and loss 
Was regained, fat bulls and fat cows 
firm to a shade higher, others steady. 


At New York, 


Market closed very dull and barely 
steady owing to renewal of harbor 
strike. Ordinary to very prime steers 


oxen and 
cows 4@ 
opened 
in the 


sold at S1IV@1V.50 p 100 Ibs, 
stags {@ 14, bulls 7.504 14, 
12.50, heifers {!@14. Calves 

steady, but declined later 
week on more liberal receipts. At the 
close active and higher, with very few 
offered. Common to prime veals sold 
at 17.25@22 p 100 lbs, culls 144 17, fed 
calves 11% 14, barnyard calves oO, 
yearlings 6.50@9, 

Sheep and lambs opened steady. 
Later in week the market ruled quict 
but firm, and closed higher. Common 
to good sheep (ewes) sold at $8.50@ 12 
p 100 lbs, culls 6@S8, yearlings 153@ 15, 
common to fairly prime lambs 174 
11.25, culls 14@16, top for N Y lambs 
19.23. 

Hogs were steady at the opening, 
Pigs lower. Later the market was un- 
changed and closed firm. Medium to 
fairly heavy N Y and Pa hogs sold at 
STT|0@ 18 ‘Dp 100 lbs, pigs and light 


weights 160417, roughs .50@ 16, stags 


nile 


Tas 


8@ 10, 
The Horse Markct 

The continued sales of war horses 
at the stock yards have tuken the edge 
off the demand at the focal auction 
marts, although the sales were fairly 
well attended. Good seusoned work- 
ers with weight continue to be the 


but some of the lighter 
in the country are 
Prices ruled bare- 
choice seasoned 
drafters are selling generally at $225@ 
300 p head, chenke, 1100 to 1500 Pbs, 
1504 200, inferior to good second-hand 
general purpose horses 50@ 150, 


leading sellers, 
horses tit for work 
moving more freely. 
ly steady. Good te 





Hog Prices Unsupported—aAfter 
much backing and filling the hog price 
minimum at Chicago was finally with- 
drawn last week, leaving the market 
without this support. This brought an 
unsettled condition of affairs, yet it is 
notable there was no serious disturb- 
ance either in hog prices or in corn 
values at Chicago or other middle 
western points. It will be recall d that 
for several months, through govt ef- 


forts, although not exactly peoranteed, 
minimum of $17.50 p 100 Ibs has pre- 
vailed in hogs, Chicago basis. This 
stabilization plan has now been aban- 
doned and hog prices may see a wider 
range. -The first effect at Chicago was 


10%@-15¢e decline, yet this found choice 
selected carlots selling well above 1S8c 





on that market. Also well above 18c 
at Kansas City and St Louis, 
Aged Mare Off Feed 
T have an aged mare that is getting 
thin on good feed. She eats corn on the 
ear. but will not eat oats or hay. Her 
teeth were tloated a few weeks ago and 
pronounced in good shape. What can 
be the matter with her and what will 
help her?—[A. M, K., Pennsylvania. 


given it would 
located 


description 
must be 


From the 
seem that the trouble 


ni the mouth; probably the teeth are 
not in good shape, and I would suggest 
that vou have her mouth examined by 


a competent graduate veterinarian. 
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Go to your Larro-Feed 
Dealer—Get a supply— 
Feed two sacks to any one 
cow—If you’re not en- 
tirely satisfied with results, 
return the two empty sacks 
and the balance of the feed 
and get every cent of your 
money back. 
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More Milk—More Profit 


—or Your Money Back on Request, 
That’s Your Guarantee on Larro-Feed 


We know, and thousands of dairymen know, that cows 
for the longest time when fed with Larro-Feed. 
so we ask you to make a fair and square test at our risk: 





FOR DAIRY COWS 


Lerre-Feed is hard to 


I have used it 


four years and it makes Ss 


more milk than 


an \ 


thing we have fed yet. 


We are 
bagsa day 


eight 
ensi- 


using 
with 


lage togo cows,and they 


are 


making S|OME 


milk, nearlg 100 quarts 
to a bag. 


JAMES C. SMITH 





Winterthur, Del. 


give the most milk 


To prove to you that this is 


Select any one of your show that the cow gave 
cows. Weigh her milk each more milk on Larro-Feed— 
day for a week on her pres- or if for any other reason 
ent ration. At the end of you are not entirely satis- 
the week add up the total. fied—return the tavo empty 

Then change the cow over %2¢4S aud? the balance of 
to Larro-Feed = gradually, ag Lag eg hc 
taking one week to make al ong cosa back. 
the complete change so as Page oe to get more 
to allow her to adjust her- — eg cows. We 
self to the new feed. Give a F ce with Larro- 
her the same amount (by The a = ae mig ig 
weight) of ‘Larro-Feed ‘ag TH¢,Q¥ way to prove iti 
vou did of the old ration. As shows that you don’t get 


soon as she is on a full ra- 
tion of Larro-Feed, start 
weighing her milk again. 
Record each day’s vield as 
before until 200 pounds of 
Larro has been fed. 


—we 
with 


If, after you’ve used 200 
lbs., your own figures do not 


more milk with 


That’s fair. 
a supply of Larro-Feed from 
vour dealer today. 
not know where he is located 
write us for information. 


Larro-Feed 


return your money 
no questions asked. 
ry it. Order 


If vou do 


THE LARROWE MILLING COMPANY 


802 — BUILDING DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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For Dairy Cows 









Strength and 
Durability 


In Your Silo 


Life-time use, first cost only cost, 
cr expense—no painti ing—no 
mY hoops to ‘tighten. fire-proof,that’sthe 


Tansins: 


“Ship-iap" Jointed Blocks — twisted steel 
reinforcing—blocks uniform in color— 
Continuous doorway. 
roof—steel chute—fire-proof. 


J 
3. M. PRESTON COMPANY 
Get offer on Climaz Silage 4 


For 20 Years 
America’s 
Favorite 
Silo. 


Endorsed by dairy authorities for extreme sim- 
plicity of operation and perfect preservation of silage. 
Used by the U. S. Government and by the most 
prominent Public Institutions and Private Dairymen 


in the Eastern States. 


Harder Silos save time, save 


labor, cut down feed bills and insure more milk. 
A Harder Silo usually pays for itself in one season-- 
hundreds of dairymen have testified to this. 


It saves all the corn crop, it includes every device 
to make feeding easy. Valuable improvements this year— 


new Gambrel roof 


adds to capacity. : 
Write for free illustrated book telling ° 





AGENTS WANTED 
in new terri- 
tory. Write for 
particulars. 





all about Siiage and the Harder Silo. | 


HARDER MFG. CORP.” 





Box 13, COBLESKILL, N. Y. 





no repe 


Dept. 922 Lansing, Mich. 


Cutters and Bidwell 











Modern . 


SILAGE ¢ 


Methods 1 
= 


filling. 


chapters on fe« 


ing. 264 Pages, 74 Il 


Steel bip &: 








tion regarding Silage andits composition 
ding « f Silage and profits 
us stratic ons. 
Feeders’ and Dairymen's guide. . 
State Agricultural Colleges as a Standard Tex 
ook. Price 25c, coin or stamps 
copy. Also ask for 4-color folder on 
Silver's Ohio Silo Fillers, 
Mailed Free 


7 The Silver Mfg. Co. 
< 371 Broadway, Salem, Ohio 


Send For This 
: BO 


fag An entirely new Wi 
and practical work on Silos, 
their construction and the process of 
Complete and reliable informa- 


Special 

able ration- 

An authorit< tive 
Used inn 


Write for 
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the floor above, doors hastily opened 








i. 


\ 





and shut, 
“Tom! Tom! Oh, Tom! Come 
quick! Miss Acton, Miss Acton! 


Where are you? Oh, Tom, Tom, are 
you never coming?” 

Bellflower leaped from his chair like 
a shot from a gun, and went pelting 
up the front stairs three steps at a 


jump. He had never heard those 
tones in Susan's voice before—or in 


any woman's voice. The cry was 50 








—— 
———$—_— 


»'< Phe Golden Lam 
(ee > B Phoebe-Gray 





— 
Ii—The Belflowers 


WOMAN tame softly into the 
A room and bent over the baby’s 

basket, a woman wearing the 
uniform of a trained nurse. She lis- 
tened to his almost imperceptible 
breathing, made some gentie adjust- 
ment of his covering, and went out 


again, along-the hall, and into a cham- 
ber, closing the door carefully behind 


her 

Here she quickly changed her 
nirse’s costume for that of the streec. 
She put on a hat an@ a thick, long 
coat. All these operations were com- 
monplace enough in themselves, and 
need excite no curiosity, were it not 
for an odd accompaniment of seem- 
ingly incoherent soliloquy. The wom- 


in's lips moved 


ng whispered, indistinct words. Ad- 
usting her hat at the mirror, she 
ooked into eyes in which a light 
surned, smolderingly. 

She drew back, startled, as one wht 
neets a stranger in an unexpected 
lace 

“Eyes, eves,”’ she murmered. 
“Whose eve Whose eves? I don't 
ke them—they hurt me 

vil her movements were marked by 

kind of indecision. She would take 

step or two in one direction, stop, 
urn about and go as far in another. 
n the operations of changing her cos- 
ume she evidenced this same indefi- 
lite state of mind You would have 

iid nothing was clear to her—noth- 
ng outlined itself sharply in her 


ve effort. 


What she did was accomplished 
with a certain deftness Yet, because 
of the apparent indecisions of her 
brain, rather than any maladroitness 
of her hands, she made slow prog- 
re 

When ready for the street, she sat 
down suddenly, and as suddenly arose. 
She veered, shifting as a weather vane 
shifts, with each varying gust, so thet 
vou would have iid her mentality 
functioned in flaws of inconstant di- 
rection and intensity 

At length she went to a closet, 
where she rummaged briskly and with 
an apparently, fixed object, and 
emerged bearins ome heavy gar- 
ments and roughly if securely 








wrapped paper parce! The smolder- 
ing light in her eye ind become in- 
tensified into a gleam of dominant 
purpo 

The woman put out the light, 
tepped into the hall, nd softly closed 
ti door behind het The night bulb 
t burned in Thon Bellflower, Jr's, 
rao keeping its soft and ineffectual 
vigil over the sleeping baby. Into 
tl room, treadi with infinite cat 
of any possibly ueaking board or 
rattling chair, the woman went, and 
tood looking into the fragrant dept! 
ot the ba inet 

“I've got to do it he murmured 
They're dris lt il ( t 

ve of the lam] 

Stooping, she lifted oung Tho! 
“ practiced hand ind~==s in t 
twinkling vathed him snugly in i 
woman's thick, gray cloal lie gave 
no sign of waking, and she tucked 
the not overburdening bundle in the 
crook of her elbow, turned and passe l 
swiftly. noiselessly into the hall, and 
ilong its echole: length toward the 
buck of the house, where she be- 
came swallowed up in the velvet 
madows 

low, in the snug tudy, Susan 

Gekllower still argued playfully with 
Tom She was fair and sweet and 
slender, in all things fine grained, 
h ved type, showing by the 
cate curve of brow and lip the un- 
doubted sense of caste with which sl 
h 1 endowed both by family ex 
imple and education. Perhaps he 
! 1 been a little poiled, perhaps s! 
tuok too much for granted the con 
\ n orderings of thing: for her 
And ( was undoubtedly youtntul, 
comrory ind that of her fan ul 
so that her views of life ind what it 
must offer her as by a sort of divine 
right were pathetically naive 

Tom Belflower, big and very dark 

young giant in stature looked ) 
the casual observer quite capahie o! 
fighting her battles for her. until one 
discovered in the well squared jaw, 
not an inherent weakness, but a kind 
of drooping evidence of inexperienc 
Muvybe he might be ed, at thi 
time. the “sleeping dog “type of man 
In him were vast ndeveloped capa 
bilities. Physically he cot ld zht na 
ficht hard: he had been a notably good 
guard on his university tean But hi 
mentality needed smack in the f 
to ‘it into li ind action. 

Now he took ings easy, and tl 
prospects were t t he would spend 

iong life in doing nothing of im- 
portance, simply because he didnt 


, to lie had money juantities 





ind moved, pronounc- 


played a feeling slightly stronger than 
curiosity, but not so intense as fear. 


“Maybe some of ‘em came in.” 


terrible in its agony that it sank into 


his very heart, jagged, ripping, like 
a knife. 
of ii—a delight of a wife, an adorable “Quick, Tom, quick. Little Boy— 
brand-new baby, and a-beautiful home Little Boy’s—gone!” 
in the city of Bassfield—why worry? And so the hour of their illusions 
And yet something was going om had struck. Down tottered all that 
just above their heads which— fabric of pleasant convention which 
“What was that, Tom?” suddenly Susan Belflower had built—down feil 
demanded Susan. Her query dis- crashing the strong-seeming defenses 


of Tom Belflower’s wealth and family 
and place. 


“Sounded like a door slamming Bewildered by the harsh agony in 
somewhere.” a woman's scream, without resource, 
“But, Tom, the -maids are all out almost stunned, he stood looking des- 
for the evening and Miss Acton is up- olately at the empty bassinet with 
stairs with Little Boy—” all its loving, futile decorations of lace 


and ribbon. He stared down dully 





Susan arose, went to the door of the into the woolly, fragrant hollows 
study whic hopened into a passage be- where young Thomas had lately 
tween the front and back of the house, nestled. Susan crouched weeping on 
and listened. . the floor. 

“No,” she said. “That isn’t what it The house was the same as before 
was. It’s not time for them. Be- jn all things—warm with the atmos- 
sides, they were to stay all evening— Phere o€ homey luxury, a furnace 
over at the Baileys’. Mrs_ Bailey’s heated prosperity. Thick rugs dead- 


Carrie, the nurse, has a birthday and 
giving a : 
in I should hear them talking and 


is 






ened every footfall and rich hangings 
caught and imprisoned each small dis- 
turbing sound. It was the place of 


party. If they had come 


giggling.’ ; 2 rest, with chambers made ready for 
Never mind. Maybe it was the the sleepers. 

wind thumping a blind somewhere. But to Tom Bellflower it was as 

It's blowy tonight, I tell you. ‘Heaven barren, as hollow, as comfortless as 

help the poor sailors on a night like a great tomb. A chill crept in and 

this,” as the roysterer said when he surrounded his heart. For, seeming- 

tried to climb the front stairs—” ly, his heart must chill and die, since 
“Tom, don’t be horrid.” the heart of that house no longer beat 
“I’m not horrid,” said Tom. “But within it—that tiny, delicately flut- 

I'm mighty sleepy. Great recipe to tering heart— ; 

cure insomnia; play 24 holes of golf The woman at his feet shook and 

in a stiff wind, go home and eat soup cried aloud. 

and roast beef and two steamed apple “Oh, my baby! Little Boy! Little 

dumplings, sit down by a red-hot open Boy! Come back—come back to me 

fireplace—- —come back to mother! Little Boy, 


“And talk an hour to an uninterest- 
ing wife?’ 


Little Boy! 
She seized her husband's hands, and 


“Didn't say that. In fact, but for buried her face against his knees. A 
your sparkling conversation, my dar- torture of sabbing racked her siim 
ling, I should have dropped. off to pody. Suddenly she gasped: 
sleep long ago.” _ : “Tom, Tom! Don't stand there like 

“I wonder,” persisted Susan, “what that. Do something, do something, or 
that door-slamming kind of noise real-, | shall go crazy! Oh, Little Boy, 
ly was.” 3 f 3 ,. Little Boy!” k : 

“Fiddlesticks!” said Tom. “What's Belflower stooped and picked his 
the difference, anyhow?” wife up, laid her on the bed, and 

“Just the same,” his wife returned, strode with almost violent haste to 
“I'm going to run upstairs and have the telephone stand in the hall. 

a look at Little Boy. Miss Aocton’s “The police station, quick!” he said. 
there, but it’s a comfort to see him And there was a terrible earnestness 
about every so often—" . and intensity in the short, clipped ut- 

Tom drowsily heard Susan’s foot- terance of his words. In that mo- 
steps on the stairs. Life was very ment Thomas Belflower ceased to be 


pleasant—he had won 
afternoon, 
to use 
cious 
aware of 


his match that 
playing an extra six holes 
up the remainder of the pre- 
daylight—suddenly he was 
many hurrying footsteps on 


an ornament, and .became a man, 

* * . = x 
flew the news 
Belflower, Jr, was 


From coast to coast 


that little Thomas 
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The Master 


By M. M. 


Is Coming 
SCOTT 


They said: “The Masfer is coming to honor the town today, 
And none can tell to what house or home the Master will choose to stay.” 
And I thought, while my heart beat wildly, what if He should call to mine? 


How would I strive to honor and entertain the guest Divine? 





And straightway I went to toiling, to maké¢ my home more neat: 

I swept and polished and garnished and decked it with blossoms sweet 
{ was troubled for fear the Master might come ere my task was done; 
So I hastened and worked the faster, and watched the hurrying sun 


But right in the midst of my duties a woman came to my door, 

She had come to tell me*her sorrow, and my comfort and aid implore. 
; ? 

And I said: “I cannot listen or help you any today, 

I am looking for a greater and nobler guest.” 

And the woman went away. 


But soon there came another, a cripple, old and gray, 

And said: “Oh, let me rest a while at your home, I pray; 

I've traveled far since morning, I'm hungry, faint and weak.” 
And I said; “I cannot listen, or help you amy today 

I'm looking for a greater and nobler guest.” 

And the pleader went away. 


And the day wore onward swiftly, and my task was nearly done, 

And a prayer was ever in my heart, that the Master yet might come. 

And I thought I should spring to meet Him, and treat Him with utmost care, 
When a little child stood by me with a face so sweet and fair, 

Sweet, but with marks of teardrops, and his clothes were tattered and old, 
A finger was bruised and bleeding, and his little bare feet were cold. 


And I said: “I'm sorry for you; you are sorely in need of care, 
But I cannot stop to give it, you must hasten otherwhere.”’ 

And at the words a shadow swept o'er the blue-veined brow 

** Someone will clothe and feed you, dear, but I’m too busy now.”’ 


At last the day was ended, my toil was over and done. 

My house was swept and garnished, and I watched in the dusk alone 
Watched, but no footfall sounded, no one paused at my gate: 

No one entered my cottage door—I could qnly pray and wait. 


I waited till night had deepened, and the Master had not come; 

“He has entered some other doar,” I eried, “and gladdened some other home. 
My labor has been for nothing,” and I bowed my head and wept; 

My heart was sore with longing, yet spite of it all I slept. 


Then the Master stood before me, and his face was grave and fair. . } 
“Three times today I have come to your door, and craved your pity and care; 
Three times today you have sent me onward, uncared for, unhelped. 


And the blessing you might have received is lost, and your chance to serve is fled. 


“The poor you have always with you; they are ever in need of a friend. P 
And as often as ye give them food to eat, those gifts to your Master you lend. 

Whenever you give them cold water, or whatever their needs may be, 

You're aiding set only my little ones, but you're also helping me.” 


“O Lord! Dear Lord, forgive me; how could I know it was Thee?” 
My very sou! was shamed and bowed in the depth of humility. 

And He said: “The sin is nardoned. but the blessing is lost to thee: 
For failing to comfort the teast of mine, you have failed to comfort me.” 


























missing. The police from 
Seattic watched and se 
woman answering the de criptig 
Florence Acton, the traineq 
who had disappeared as mysterig 
as the child, in the hope that 1Ously 
ever she might be discovereg, 
also would be found the baby ’ heny 
A young mother, re 


Eastpe 
rt 
arched for s 


Prostrate yy 


grief, tortured by the dreadfy] 
tainty, lay in the big He! lower 
with two physicicns in mest 
stant attendance. But no Unifo ~ 
nurse watched over her She Pe 
not bear the sight of white, starches 


gown, apron and frilled cap, ang emi 
out in a frenzy of tear when awakis 
»é . 


from her first UNCONSCiousness op 

saw the professional attend int at — 

bedside. at her 
Tom Belflower, doubly 


trieks 
the loss of his boy and thx tenor, 
of Susan, hardly left his wife's." 
except for brief consultations > 
phonic or personal, with thos, 
hands the search for little Tom ho 
been placeu. He had grown visi, 
older, and gray now thickly salts 
the intense blackness of his oe 
Pathetic an@ wistful lines deepened 
about his eyes and mouth, and as the 
days went by his look became the 
look of hopeless expectancy that yo, 
have seen in the face of a Vagrant 
dog who yearns for a caress yet fears 
a blow. : 

With each summons Belfloye 
would spring for the telephone, his 
heart wildly beating, his ear keyed for 
a whisper of encouragement; but qj. 
ways he would set the thing down 
hopeless, baffled, more deeply sunken 
in despair than before. 

Again, electrified by 
thought, he would call 
headquarters, and pour 
ceiver suggestions, 
Mt was: 

“Send up Mr Grover, please. I have 
anu idea I wish to talk over with him” 

Or: 

“Have you seen Chambers? He 
employed that woman last winter for 
six weeks. He may know something 
about her.” 


some new 
excitedly for 
into the re. 
questions, orders, 


Again: 
“You know Miss Acton was a Cana. 
diam—somewhere near Toronto, | 


think her people live. Do you sup. 
pose—oh, you have? I see.” 

It seemed that he could never sug. 
gest any detail of detective procedure 
which had not already been thought 
of—but to no purpose. Reports came 
in from everywhere, usually quite un- 
fruitful, though sometimes they con- 
veyed brief flashes of hope. A woman 
and a baby were detained in Jackson, 
Mass., until her identity could be es- 
tablished. A similar incident brougm 
a heart-throbbing but equally disap- 
pointing message from Spokane, 

Of course, considering the Belflower 
wealth, it was natural to suppose that 
before long a demand for ransom 
might -be expected. But no such de- 
mand came. The weeks dragged on, 
and nothing but a great volume of 
newspaper notoriety resulted. 








Susan Belflower came slowly back 
into the world of things—a shaken, 
wistful spirit rather than a avoman of 
flesh and blood. She hd lost much 
of her beauty, her piquant teasing 
grace, her small innocent conscious 
ness of caste. For a long time 
would not venture out of the house, 
and on her first journey down town 
so many curious, recognizing 
were turned her way that befor 
had. gone half a dozen blocks she 
frenziedly required the chauffeur tw 
turn -back. It was a long time Ddé- 


fore she repeated the attempt. ; 

Gut although the most rigorous de- 
tective operations failed to 
the missing child, the mail brought a 


discover 


clew which enabled the searchers 
after many weeks, to find the woman 
who was believed to have taken him 
away. 

No less than six weeks after the 
disappearance, Thomas  Belflowers 


morning letters included this curious 
ly bathing communication: 

To him whose name doth doubly indicate th 
good and the beautiful, Greetings, from a Sou! 
Tormented : : 

It is written in the great Book of te Lamp 
which I alone may read, that we sha. au 
by the Lamp, and die by the Lamp. — ; 

And it is written in the great Book of te 
Lamp, that the Slaves of the Lamp must fol 
low the Lamp, but the Master of the Lam 
may demand whatsoever he will of the Slave 





of the Lamp, even death. s aa 
And it is written in the great 6 of tH 
Lamp that the Master of the Lamp is 3 & 


hot 


babe, and the Lamp hath bruised his foot, 


nevertheless, ke is Master. And whether he 
in the flesh or the spirit, the Great Book 
the Lamp saith not. + die 

Yet am 1 a slave of the Lamp, and 
are they slaves of the Lamp, both he ¥™ 








begat the Master and she who bore ine 

But though I be a slave of the 
the iess is my work finished, f 
livered the Lamp to the Master 
ward shall be much gold, and 
and a house where I shall take 
eat and drink and hear soft musi 

But today is my soul twisted i: 
the flame of the Lamp hath sear 
and I am yet in bondage to_the 
none but the Master of the Lamp 5: 
me. But yet other slayes he shall m Lawn 
for I and I alone have brought him the 4 

This odd message was written 
an ordinary government post oe 
But owing to the length of the cone 
munication, and the limited space tet 
forded for it on the card, the “" 1 
had been obliged to use a fine Por, 
pen and to set down the woras * 


ot free 
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characters 

gmallness. uzzled over the card with 

aaa rer puzziec A 

Belflower “nse that here might be 
thing really significant. “Hanged 

some make anything out of it,” 


if I cin gloomily. “It's probably just 
ee disappointment. Let’s see 
anothe thinks of it.” 


what Grjephoned headquarters, and 
He ld that Mr Grover would shortly 
was tO; way to the Belflower home. 
pe on hile continuing his study of 
Mada, he decided not to acquaint 
the Cilith it for the present. 
<7 need to bother her poor little 
q with such a miserable puzzle, 
heae id to himself. “Time enough to 
he “or if it turns out to be some- 
tell while.” 
is here, Mr Belflower,” 
ed one of the maids. 


ac . 
announs come into the study, 


“Ask him hn 
— <@ Jella - 
wil - liked Acres, who was one 
_s inger physicians of Bassfield, 
still too recently out of the 
hospitals to boast a practice of his 
oun, had become associated with 
wv mbs, the leading nerve specialist 
nthe city, as assistant. Acres and 
feilower had Known each other in 
college. 
“Hello, 
“Glad to see you.” ; : 
‘Hello, Tom. What kind of a night 
Seems to me you look 


Ted,” greeted Belflower. 


dia you have’ & 
better, yourself. ~ 

a lot of sleep. Susan 
was a bit calmer and dozed pretty 
nearly all night. Just now she’s sleep- 
~ rather well, I should say. She 
nesn't toss about so much—TI think 
he . distin tly better, if it’s safe to 
Of course—” 


ng 





say so. i ‘ 
“Tom looked up at his friend with 
that pathetic, expectant light in his 
eves. He was always listening for 


comething hopeful~ some smallest, 
faintest ncte of promise to hearten 
him, to stir up in him a little of his 
qid confidence that life had in it 
that which made it worth diving. 
“Frankly, Tom, I don’t know. But 
rll say this: If Susan’s beginning to 
sleep, it’s most probable that she'll 
how a definite physical gain, and I 
should say a steady one. But as to 
her mental state, I can’t say. I don’t 
dare to prophesy anything in a case 
ike this. It all depends on two things 
—first, what reserves she has within 
to pull her through such a crisis, and 
what outside infiuences can _ be 
trrought to bear to stimulate what 
might be called mental healing pro- 
cesses—you get the sense in which I 
mean that. For instance, you can 
urdly doubt that—er—forgive me, 
Tom-—should the little fellow be found 
safely—” 

Tom's face twitched with pain. 

“Of course,” he said, with studied 
calmness. 

“But, on the other hand, facing the 
worst, it’s got to be a fight between 
you and that fatal listlessness which 
certainly, from the nerve man’s point 
of view, amounts to a definite patho- 
logical condition. In other words, as- 
suming that you can pull yourself to- 
gether, as I am quite convinced ycu 
are doing, your big job will be to help 
Susan get a grip on herself by devis- 
ing new interests—’’ 

“A trip abroad, for instance?’ 

“Possibly, but very unlikely. That’s 
too easy. Susan isn’t going to be di- 
verted, you know, or anything like 
that. There's no parallel between her 
case and that of a child with a lost 
doll. You can’t entertain her out of 
this kind of neurasthenia. I mean 
taat wh ~ the curative agent is, it 


wh 








+ 


fas got to be something in the nature 
of a Motive, something actuated from 
within, though stimulated, at least in 


he beginning, from without.” 

“I suppose T understand you, Ted, 
ay.” said Tom. “But I’m not 
My its don’t work quite on 
nes these days. But I think 
t you mean—it’s very in- 
teresting. Ky the way, what do you 
Make of this?” 

He passed the post card to the phy- 
Siclan, s ] : 

I've had so many false clews that 
nother one doesn’t stir me up as they 
“at first. Yet this one is certainly 








un isual—TI've sent for Grover al- 
fady,” 

- \ to the window and held 
ine card the best possible light. 
“© Was still reading it when the maid 
~ — ced the detective, Grover, from 


Acres, Mr Grover,’ said 
Just let the doctor finish 





reg | you please, Grover. It’s 
ier interesting—a queer thing that 
a i my mail. I thought you'd 
» Fe come Yn and see it—”” 


ae Ee id Grover, eyeing the 
- = \cres’ thharfd impatiently. 
Mian wlts Belflower this morning? 
7 ich better, |] hope?” 
brisk, important little 
ced, shrewd, confident. He 
as one of the cleverest 
ervice, He had been in 
, se of the Belflower case 
the beginning. 
(To Be Continued.] 
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row of white, cream, 


is not expedient 





vari ties are as follows: 
America—W hite, splashed with red. 
Black Knight—Deep maroon. 


Dainty —Clear 


Norton—Sky-blue. 
Lovely—Soft, shell-pink. 
Midnight—Indigo blue and violet. 
Othello—Very 











A Popular Annual Flower 


The most satisfactory way of grow- 
ing sweet peas 
the most satisfactory support is stout 
brush. But whatever is used, the sup- 
port must be strong and adequate— 
strong to withstand 
of wind and weather; adequate to af- 
ford plenty of cross support 
numerous clinging 


vine. 


Sweet peas require a deep soil deep- 
ly tilled, and well supplicd with plant 
food. A good 
trench about 


inches deep 


loam, and place about three inches of 
well-rotted manure 


the trench. 


two inches of soil. 
you may sow 
ruw about six or 
each seed about an 
row or a little closer, if soil and loca- 
tion are exceptionally good. 
seed with about three 
and after the 
and have attained 
gradually fill 
with rich soil. 
deep-root growth, 
the plants to withstand much drouth. 

As to location—remember 


sweet peas 


and sunshine, 
what protected 


the latter's 
heat, and 
from winds 
that are 
more wild 
than wise. 

Sweet peas 
should be 
sown early 
in the spring. 
March is 
none too 
early even in 
northern lat- 
itudes, if the 
location is 
warmand fa- 
vorable, and 
care is tak- 
en to lightly 
cover trench 
when_ the 
late frosts 
threaten. 

As to va- 
riety of 
sweet peas, 
their number 
is legion. 
Growers 
have stead- 
ily improvel 
varieties by 
careful se- 
lection and 
cultivation 
until it 
would seem 
that sweet 
peas had 
reached the 
acme of per- 
fection inp 
coloring and 
Size. It 
is a good 





blooming will be prolonged, 


stead of producing new 
An Ornamental! Bean 

The scarlet runner bean 
would gain in beauty and profit by the 
cultivation of this old-fashioned bean. 


duces both attractive flowery’ and de- 


provement—such 


in the bottom 
On top of that put about 
In this trench bed 


the bean will grow into a thrifty vine 


will produce quantities 
of long green bean pods. 
the vine make it an attractive or- 


green snap beans 
The ripened, shelled beans are 


so the gardener should, by all means, 
runner beans, 


also for the food-produc 
of the plants.—[Mrs J 





When house plants are taken from 


have bloomed all winter 


deep leaf mould is best 


Soil from drifts, or un- 


this is not prac- 





roots begin to ta 


damp, but not 





The Earliest White Sweet Pea 


Early Spring Birds 
BY “BIRDBANKS”™ 


The great horned owl has been 
source of much encouragement to me 
for many years. Not that I ever met 
the gentleman or his belligerent mate 
(except once in captivity, when they 
appeared to have designs on my 
thumbs), but they are the first birds 
to start housekeeping in the spring, 
aud when February snows come and 
March winds howl, neither one show- 
ing any intention of ever stopping, my 
heart is cheered by the thoughi of 
the Great Horned Owl. In my mind's 
eye I see Mrs Owl on her nest, half- 
covered with drifted snow, but strong 
in her faith that spring is on the way 
and that she must give her family an 
early start in life. 

To many people the first robin or 
the first bluebird is the real date-line 
ot spring. That is not so with my 
calendar, for where I live’ robins 
spend nearly every winter in the pine 
woods and the parks, and bluebirds 
stay in flocks a few miles south, wan- 
dering up during warm days and re- 
turning to the swamps with each cold- 
er wave. It is the grackle, nicknamed 
the crow-blackbird, which marks the 
spring for me. When the handsom« 
bronze birds—far more handsome 
than worthy—reappear and drive the 
big crows from their particular pine 
trees, which the crows pre-empt ia 
tne winter, then I know, be the 
weather what it may, that spring has 
come, 

Iam writing in February, and just 


now a curious migration is taking 
place. The earliest migrants are leav- 
ing the middle Atlantic states and 


moving north, but the birds in the 
southern states have not. started. 
Therefore, instead of the usual order- 
Iv march northward all over the coun- 
try, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
England and adjacent territory are 
having a little migration all their own. 


Some of the southern birds appear 
to be extending their range, or ls 
people are becoming more observant. 


For a number of vears a few car- 
dinals have lived the year round in 
Pennsylvania, and more recently they 
have been living in ‘New York and 
on Long [sland. This winter one has 
been trying the winter climate of 
London, Ont. The mocking bird is 
the one bird most commonly asso- 
ciated with the sunny south. At the 
Very mention of his name we think 
of negro cabins and magnolia blos- 
soms, yet a few mocking birds have 
gone even into New England. This 
winter two were in Vermont, a few 
in New Hampshire, and quite a num- 
ber in Massachusetts. Last year a 
puir nested in Greenfield, in the Con- 
necticut river valley, and one lone, but 
very evidently not lonely, male mock- 
er has lived for vears in the Arnold 
urboretum in Boston. 
rhe Spring Chorus 

Robins travel in immense focks, 
usually by themselves. I once found 
myself in the midst of such a migra- 
tion in North Carolina. It was near 
a small pond, where the flock had 
stopped for water. The ground, trees, 
bushes and paths were crowded with 
them, and I had the uncomfortable 
feeling that were each one to come 
toward me with a fallen leaf I shouid 
sulfer the fate of the Babes in the 
Woods in the twinkling of an eye. 

Grackles, redwings and rusty black- 
birds come together, the rustys slip- 
ping through to the north almost un- 
noticed, while the others stay with 
us, There are two varieties of 
grackles, the bronze, which goes wide- 
iy throughout middle New England, 
and the purple, which seldom goes 
nurth of Connecticut. Both ure very 
destructive to newly planted fields and 
to ripe grains and fruits, and we are 


entitled to protection against them. 





Ali these birds waik, as does the new 
permanent resident, the’ starling, 


whose habits are also not above sus- 
picion. The starling has a yellow bill, 
and the grackle a yellow eye, whils 
the name of the redwing tells hi. 
field mark. The full plumage of red 
shoulder bar bordered by one of yel- 
lowish white is only seen in males of 
two years or more, 

Besides the song sparrow, whose 
song opens the chorus and he 
often stays the year through far 
north as Rhode Island, Conne 








and on the Massachusetts co ; 
Mareh brings the fox sparrow, big 
and handson nd red a fox; the 
swamp spa v, known by his love of 
swampy place and his chestnut 
crown with a ray stripe through it; 


the white-throated sparrow, whose 
Mame betrays him, and the modes\ 


field sparrow. Also the meadow lark, 
the cowbird. black with a brown head; 
kingfisher, whe usually sa pond of 








t for it; that 


nis own and heads straig ! 

neighborly homebody, the phoebe, 1nd 

the mourning dove, whom peo per- 

sist in mistaking fo the long-lost 
senger pigeon. 


These birds are all due in New York 
state in March. Southern New Jersey, 
Pennsy'vania and Maryland sometimes 
see them late in February, while 
northern New York and New England 
may have to wait a week or two for 
some species, Much depending upon 
the sfason. 

















































































































\ Smart Waist 

n 737—Crepe in a pretty shade of taupe 
was chosen for this style The fronts are 
1 to the back, which extends in yoke 
‘ ver the shoulder The sleeve may be 
f 1 in wrist or elbow length The pat- 
t I cut in seven izes: 34, 6, R, 40, 42, 
Ai 1 46 inche bust measure. Size o8 re- 

qu about 2% yards of 36-inch material 


Dishes from Odds and Ends 


Y VIRGINIA CARTER I 
( HAS often been said that the 
| most udmirable housekeepers are 
those who “make their pennie 

gro on two-pen errands.” One of 
t irest way of doing this is to 
! ea wat eve upon the latter 
end of thins the last slice of meat 
t vou think of throwing awuy, but 
‘ to |! minced for the break 
{ t omelet; the last spoonfal of 

t mieht flavor the sauce for the 
l eon pudding, instead of dissol 
ing in and sweetening the dishwater 
or the half iuecerful of tomato left 
from dinner that will further enrich 
tomorrow's soup, if curefully turned 
into the stock kettle. 

\long these same economical lines 
can be considered cracker and cheese 
or course, i long as the former is 
crisp and dry nd the latter moist 

1 fresh, the housewife avill need no 

Iviee, as they re doth such favor 
ite that the will disappear rapidly. 

It is, however, when they are both 
: le and no longer inviting for the 
tueble that they are hard to dispose 
of ind to meet this emergency the 
following appetizing’ suggestions are 
oliered for the “best method of dispo 
i of them 

( ite all the bits of cheese, no mat- 
ter how hard and dry, on the horse- 
radish grat You will have a light, 
flaky mass that will keep for a dong 
Titrie i kept in a covered jar in a 
dry, cool place, and it is in the most 
convenient form to use for flavoring. 


Toast with Cheese Gravy 


Toast crustiess slicés of bread in 
proportion to the family Soften ty 
dipping for an instant in hot, salted 
water and place where they will keep 
ho Prepar ufficient gravy to cover 
the toast slices, from milk, meat 
broth or cold gravy left from dinner 
Thicken the liquid to the consistency 
of thick cream, by the addition of a 
little Hour mixed to a paste with cold 
water, season highly with salt, pepper 
und half a ispoonful of prepared 
mustard, and add to each cupful of 
the gravy a cupful of .grated cheese 
Stir rapidly until the cheese melts ani 
then pour over the toast that has been 
lnid on a hot platter. 

Cracker Pudding 
\llow three eggs to a quart of milk 


ind save out the whites of two. Hea 
the milk, add the egg yolks and white 
(lightly beaten). three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, a pinch of salt, a large 
cupful of rolled cracker crumbs, half 
1 cupful of cleaned currants, and the 


me quantity of dessicated cocoanut. 

( in the upper part of the double 
l until slightly thickened, remove 
t the fire, flavor with the strained 
i of half a lemon, and turn into 
tered baking dish. Set this in a 
vessel of hot water and cook in a 
moderate oven until the pudding is 
et Remove from the fire, and when 
co cover the top with a meringue 
made from the stifly whipped whites 


of the eggs, one tablespoonfu! of pow- 


dered sugar, and sufficient thick or- 


inge marmalade to color and flavor 

Serve the pudding thoroughly chilled. 
Another Cracker Pudding 

Lay crackers, either broken or 


whole, in a deep dish and .pour over 


them enough hot milk that has been 
slightly salted, to cover them. Lay 
a heavy plate on top to hold them 


down and set in a warm place for a 
couple of hours, or until they are 
almost like jelly. Serve in individual 


saucers with a layer of fruit jelly or 
jam, 


spread over each portion and 
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heap in the center of the jam a pyra- 


mid of sweetened whipped cream. 
This is a most excellent dessert to 
serve for the children’s nursery sup- 
per. 


Baked Crackers and Cheese 
lor about eight of the large square 
soda crackers prepare a custard from 
two eggs (well beaten), a pint of milk, 
a teaspoonful of cornstarch dissolved 
milk, and a 


in a litth of the cold 

seasoning of .pepper and Salt. Dip 
each cracker in plain milk, lay them 
in « Shallow, buttered baking dish 
and pour the custard over them. As 


float to the top, sprinkle 
grated cheese and bake 
oven. To have this 
the custard should 


soon us they 
thickly with 
in a moderate 
dish “just right,” 


' 
’ 
’ 
' 
’ 
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Good Skirt Model 
No 2727—Here is a good model for silk, cloth 
and wash materials. The revers section could 
be made of contrasting material. The design 
has new lines and comfortable width. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 
32 and 34 inches waist measure. Size 24 re- 
quires 2'. yards of 48-inch material. 




















! et, but not watery, 


be and the top 
delicately browned ; 


Novel Baked Eggs 

This recipe is a decided novelty 
nd is particularly delicious. Arrange 
individual baking dishes on a tin 
sheet and heat them in the oven; then 
put a small piece of butter and a 
spoonful of cream or milk in each. 
Lreak in the eggs carefully, so as 
not to disturb the yolks, sprinkle with 
paprika and salt, and dust with grated 


cheese that has been mixed with one 
part rolled cracker crumbs. Let them 
bake in a gentle heat, so that they 


thicken, but do not harden, While 
they are cooking, melt and brown one 
generous tablespoonfui of butter, add 
weak vinegar, 


one tuablespoonful of 
ind pour this evenly over the cooked 
eges Serve immediately. 


Infectious Diseases of Childhood 
BY DR ELEANOR MELLEN 

This is the general term understood 

to mean mumps, measles, chickenpox, 

whooping-cough and scarlet fever. The 


group have much in common. All but 
whooping-cough begin more or less 


abruptly, run a short course with def- 
inite features that can be easily recog- 
nized, and are accompanied by fever. 
All tive are highly contagious, and run 
through a school district like fire 
through a hillside of slash. One at- 
tack commonly protects during child- 
hood but adults often contract 
whooping-cough again when their own 
children have it 

Scarlet fever is held in wholesome 
awe and is therefore dangerous 
to the community than an epidemic of 
some Of the others of which people do 
not seem sufliciently afraid. Before 
careful methods of nursing were 
taught and before the recent method 
of treating the disease was discovered, 


less 


scarlet fever was not only very fatal, 
but left horrible after-effects in those 
who recovered. Deafness, kidney 


trouble and poor sight were among the 
most common. Consequently the dis- 
ease gained an evil name and acquired 
a reputation which made people re- 
spect its power for mischief. 

Parents remember the horror of 
searlet fever which they unconsciously 


learned in their own childhood and 
they isolate such cases among their 
children or strictly keep away from 
other families afflicted with it. As a 


result of such conduct, scarlet fever 

epidemics are greatly lessened in ex- 

tent and severity. It is a pity that the 

same dread does not exist regarding 
some of the others of the group. 

Chickenpox is fairly innocent, usu- 

a 


Home and Family 
Good health and suggestions for the home life 
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ally running a short, easy course, and 
leaving no serious complications be- 
hind: it. Mumps comes next in sever- 
ity. If the child is under twelve years, 
the disease will probably run a smooth 


course with no complications. In both 
chickenpox and mumps, the child 
should be kept in bed on a light or 


liquid diet, and the bowels kept freely 
open. Give abundance of water to 
drink. Medicines are seldom needed 
in either of these cases. 

In mumps great cure should be 
taken to avoid complications, espe- 
cially in boys over fourteen. The saf- 
est way is to keep the boy in bed until 
the tenth day. If the lad does not feel 
very sick, this is a course that will re- 
quire some resolution on the part of 
the mother. 

Measles is the most fatal of all the 
acute fevers of childhood and whoop- 
ing-cough comes next. They are both 
extremely dangerous diseases. Parents 
seem entirely ignorant of this. Whoop- 
ing-cough is often treated us a joke, 
unless the cough is very severe and so 
disturbs the sleep of the patient and 
the household—and “only the measles” 
is a common phrase. 

In measles, the child should be put 
to bed at once, given a liquid or light 
diet with much water and free open- 
ing of the bowles. The room must be 
well ventilated and kept partly dark. 
No other child should be allowed to 
enter it. The patient should be kept 
in bed for several days after the fever 
subsides, must not use the eyes for 
reading or any close application for 














Costume 

make a splendid street 
or calling dress. It is nice for corduroy, 
serge, poplin, duvetyn, satin and taffeta, and 
will lend itself effectively to combinations of 
materials. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 will require six yards of 
44-inch material. 


Ladies’ 
No 2729—This will 





ten days at least, and should be given 
a tonic and a vacation from school or 
work. 

Cases managed in this way, partic- 
ularly as to after-treatment, are apt to 
come through all right. The fatalities 
usually come from bronchial-pneumo- 
nia or tuberculosis coming on after 
measles, and due to getting out too 
soon and to a run-down condition. 
That this is a real danger and not an 
imaginary one is fully proved by the 
enormous number of deaths, which 
makes measles, as has been said, the 
most fatal of childhood diseases. 

Whooping-cough is a wicked thing. 
It begins slowly, like an ordinary cold, 
and is most contagious just at this 
time. If whooping-cough is in the 
neighborhood or the school and your 
child “has a cold” the only proper 
and safe thing to do, is to keep it at 
home until you know the trouble is 
not whooping-cough. Probably it is. 

Epidemics of this disease have a cu- 
rious habit of following those of 
measles and scarlet fever. Under five 
years of age, whooping-cough is ex- 
tremely fatal, and over that age it 
weakness children and makes them 


open to almost any disease that comes 
along. 


Treatment consists in trying 
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to control the cough (to lie down ha 
an hour after each meal is a ¢ at 
help here) in keeping the chilg —— 
nourished by means of gooq 
much water and sleep, and all 
outdoor play the condition will wet 
rant, and tonic after-treatment as — 
as the disease abates. Whooping-coe™ 
is reckoned as a_ six weeks’ “dicen 
It should be called a three pet 
disease because the six weeks ar) 
recovery are the most critica] . 
gards health. 

Many states require that all thes 
diseases be reported to the loca) — 
of health, and all require that a 
should. Where no doctor atteng. 
case, the responsibility rests upon the 
parent who is liable to a fine for each 


food 


fter 
as re 


sick child not so reported, 
Voluntarily exposing children 
these diseases on the theory thar 
*. aidt 


“They can’t have it any younger” is 


crime. The only possible excuse rhe 
it is in mumps, Which is safer Under 
twelve than later. This practice mye 
as common as it tised to be, but some 
parents are still ignorant enough » 
do it. If you know any who fee] ther 
way about it, you might an 
life or health by tel 


abliie 

such exposure is not onl, 
may be the cause of thei 
or permanent injury. 
Equally shouid other 
dren be protected. C 
whooping-coush 
home until 
all the children of a 





should be kept 
afier the las whoop, 


family w here ny 


of these diseases occur, must be kep 
from school until all are fully rego. 
ered. If people do not do this—anjy 
some evade it if they can—for the 


Sake of your own children, make q 
fuss until they do. 


The Better Way 


When Madame Sontag 
musical career, she was hi 
Vienna by the fr 





began her 
2d off the 
ds of her 








silage at 


I 


rival, Amelia Steininger, who had be. 
gun to decline through her @issjp 
tions. Years passed on and one dar 


Madame Sontag, in her glory, 
ing through Berlin, 


Was rid- 
When she saw a 


child leading a blind woman, and she 
said: “Come here, my child. Whojs 
that you are leading by the hand 


The child replied: ‘That's my moth. 
er; that’s Amelia Steininger. She 
used to be a great singer, but she lost 
her voice, and she cried so: h about 
it that she lost her evesight.” “Give 
my love to her,” said Mad 
“and tell her dan old acquaintance will 
call on her this afternoon. The next 
week, in Berlin, Madame Sontag sang 
before a vast audience gathered at 

benefit for that blind woman. She 
took a skilled oculist to see her, but i: 
vain he tried to give eyesight to the 
blind woman. Until the day of Amelia 
Steininger’s death, Madame S&S 
took care of her, and her daugh 
after her. That was what the que 

of song did for her enemy.—("The 
Pathway of Life,” by T. DeWitt Pal- 
mage. 





iume Sont 




















Tf you have an idea that looks 
good, but are unable to work it out 
yourself, give it to someone else; 
don't let it be lost to the world. 

















Dress for Home or Work 


ingham 
No 2289—Linen, seersucker, crepe, gingh 


chambray, lawn, serge, cashmere, anne.“ 
drill are nice for this style. The cies . 
one-piece model, with coat closing. 


pattern is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, = 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. L 
requires 614 yards of 44-inch materia 


sleeve may be in wrist or elbow length mn 
8 
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Our Boys and Girls 


Entertainment and inspiration for young folks 
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(reedy Jake 
served Him Right 
BY ELEANOR KELSO 
such a greedy boy was Jake! 


I once he had a lovely cake 
Covered with bits of frosting nice, 


Sweet with raisins, citron and spice, 


t so selfish was Jake’s heart 


e 
An‘wouldn't share the smallest part, 
But shut it up in a big box, 


Fastened tight with heavy locks. 


“WwW Bess and Nell have gone away, 
a gl fenst I'll have,” Jake did say; 


He smacke 


And 


d his lips, he said “how nice!” 


quite forgot those things called mice. 


So. when his sisters went away, 


He hurried up, 


“Tl 


greedy and gay, 


eat it, every scrap, alone,” 


He grunted, in pigey-wiggy tone; 
“IT won’t leave them one single crumb, 


"T wil 


So saying 


| make my sisters awful glum.” 
piggy Jake then went 





To eat his cake in lone content. 
Put oh, how mad a lad was Jake— 


The 
They 
And 


mice had gobbled all his cake! 
'd eaten it with all their might, 
ev'ry one said: “Served Jake right.” 





How to Make Pushmobile 


The picture of a ‘“pushmobile,” 
shown herewith, which was made by 
a twelve-year-old boy in a manual 
training class, will prove an incentive 
to other boys to “get busy’’ with saw 
and plane—and “gumption,’”’ which is 
really one of the best tools of all! A 
few detail drawings are also given 
herewith, that will help in the con- 
struction of this ‘“‘coaster.” 

The side piece will make a better 
appearance if made in one piece, let- 
ting the arm of the seat be a part of 


STEERING WHEEL 
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STEERING Bay 


Plan of the Steering Arrangement 





é 
The 
the f 
right « 
this be 
keep 
easily. 
down t 


ute 


ly through the lower part. 


Pinned 
turned 
Let th 


tr t side. The dotted lines 
to attach cleats on the 
support of the seat 

the back of the seat. The 


the back and the 


daasn, 


rd ure all suggested in the 

7 two axles are round iron 
ed to the under side of 
ink, from which are cut 

t and reur pieces on which 

d rear of the car rest. 


rt of each extends up into 
d the sides of the car are 


i ¢ t} 


) the ends of these pieces. 


mnt axle piece is divided, so 
ont wheels can be turned to 
r left in steering the car. Make 
iring surface very smooth and 
it oiled, so the axle will turn 


The round steering post goes 
hrough the top piece, and near- 
It is firmly 

in the lower part, so when it is 

the front axle will turn also. 
e crossbar .at the top be firmly 


ing arrangement that is given, it will 
be seen that the steering shaft runs 
through the dashboard and a block of 
wood that is screwed to -tthe dash, to 
give firmness. The other end turns in 
a post that comes up from the floor 
of the car. If no floor is used, have a 
cross-piece at this point, to which the 
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Showing Various Section Details 


post can be firmly attached. Brace 
this post by an iron brace on either 
side, where the double dotted lines 
show. Screw two iron braces, of un- 
equal length, as shown, to the inside 
of the dash, to which pulleys can be 
wired. Now carry very stout, strong 
cord from the ends of the steering bar 
to these pulleys, and across to the 
steering shaft, around which they 
must be carried a sullicient number of 
times to allow the front axle to turn 
as far as desired. Have the ends of 
the cord on either side pass under the 
steering shaft, as suggested, and after 
winding it about the shaft a number 
of times, secure the ends to the shaft 
with screws or nails to keep them in 
place. As the steering wheel is turned 
in either direction it winds up the cord 
on one side and unwinds it on the oth- 


er, thus turning the steering bar in 
front. Have a blacksmith make the 
stout braces that are needed to hold 


the pulleys securly in their places. 


The “hood” should be made of thin 
wood, or shect iron, with the bottom 
and the end toward the dash left open. 
It fits down inside the body of the 
car. A bit of strap iron can be secured 
to one side of the car, carried down 
and across to the other side, for the 
feet of the driver to rest upon, as sug- 
gested in the picture. It will also be 
a good idea to have a bit of board 


hinged at one end to the under side of 
the car, and held up from the ground 
by a bit of coiled spring. By pressing 
with the foot upon the free end, it 
can be pressed into the ground to 
serve as a brake, if the car should get 
too much speed on, Instead of wheels 


cut from a board, many boys will be 
able to secure a set of “spoke” wheels 
from some broken “express” cart in 


their own, or a neighbor boy’s posses- 


sion.—[W. D. 


Be a Philanthropist 

It is not the big things of life, but 
the aggregate of the little kindnessess, 
the trifling acts of helpfulness, the few 
kindly words, the little daily deeds of 
love, that -give us real happiness, that 
make life worth living. Big things 
come only now and then in a lifetime, 
and to comparatively few people; but 


no matter how poor we are, or how 
uneventful our lives, we can all be 
philanthropists of kindness. We can 


give our smiles, our encouragement, 
our sympathy to someone who needs 
them every day in the year. These 
often mean more to a discouraged soul 


Pinned, as well as the, lower end. than does money.—[‘‘Love’s Way,” by 
Coming now to the plan of the steer- Orison Swett Marden. 




















Pushmobile Made by Twelve-year-old boy in Manual Training Class 
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Wonder- 
ful 1919 


Acousticon 


With the New Small Ear Piece 
Will Make You Hear 


There is no longer any need for you to hear imper- 
fectly, for straining to hearor being conspicuous in 
any way. Over a quarter million deaf people are now 
hearing clearly with the Acousticon. Since the “ei 
fecting df our new 1919 Acousticon it is smaller, bet- 
ter, and just as strong as ever. 

Thousands of enthusiastic Acousticon users wear 
the same happy smile as does Mr. Garrett Brown, 
whose photo appears above, and we feel safe in urging 
every person whé is hard of hearing to accept with- 
out a penny of expense and entirely at our risk the 


1919 Acousticon 
For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 
NO DEPOSIT—NO EXPENSE 


All that we ask is that you give it a fair trial in your 
own home amid familiar surroundings. 

If it does not make you hear, we want it back with- 
out a cent of expense to you for the trial, because we 
know it is good business policy to have none but satis- 
fied and enthusiastic customers—That’s the only kind 
wenow have. Write for your FREE TRIAL today. 


Dictograph Products Corporation 
Formerly The Genera! Acoustic Co., 1413 Candler Bidg., New Vork 































RE you going to re-decorate this Spring? 
If so, don’t fail to send for one of these 
big Free wall paper books, containing 


98 actual samples of wall paper. Each 
sample is large enough to show the pat- 
terns. Then there are reproductions in 
colors showing how the paper looks on the 
wall, with full instructions how to hang 
the paper. The patterns are all new and 
unusually attractive, and the prices are 
remarkably low. 

This book will be sent to you on request. 
It is full of artistic ideas and well worth 
_ asking for. Write today. 


The 


HARLES WILLIAM STORES 














29 Stores Building. New York City 
PHONOGRAPH 


d RECORD FREE 


Wonderful New Model Talking Machine, 
mahogany finish, and popular record is 
yours. Areal Talking Machine. Plays 
all size records up to 10 inches. Given 
for selling only 25 beautiful Pictures 
or 25 packages Post Cards at 10 cents 
each. Satisfaction positively guaran- 
Ord: hoice today 


" er your choice " 
GATES MFG. CO. DEPT. 76a CHICAGO 


7 A T E N T Ss Booklet free. Highest 


references. Best resulta. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN are yere 624 Fe Ot. 
se WASHINGTON, D, C. 











Patent Lawyer, 624 F, St. 


NO MONEY! 


IN ADVANCE 
SEND COUPON FOR THIS 


Servicable Men’s Dress Shoe 


Made of selected gun metal 
leather. Genuine oak soles. 
Broad low leather heels. A 
smart, dressy shoe for men 
Built to give room for every 
toe A shoe every man 
will appreciate. Send no 
money in advance. 
You get your pair first 



















and then pay for 
them Try them 

or Note their 
splendid com- 

fort, their 





$3.6 


on arrival. ~ 
style and good workmanship Then if not satisfied 
send them back. It costs you nothing to try. 
2aeeoeee Cut end Mal Teday **22eSe 
The Shoe Mailing House, Dept. C., 
529 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Send me my pair of dress shoes postpaid, I will Lar} 4 
$3.65 on arrival. If the shoes are not satisfactory 1 will 
get my money back at once. 












seen eeeeeeree 


RiderAgentsWanted 


£5 Boys and young men everywhere 
. are making good money taking 
sey nore ee iger” bicycle d 
| orders for “Ranger icycles an 
“* bicyclestires and sundries. 
4, & D>, You are privileged to select the 
# particular style of Ranger bi 
prefer: Motorbike model, 
Frame,” Superbe,” ‘“‘Scout,”” 
*‘Special,” **Racer,”’etc While you 
tide and enjoy it in your spare time 
Shours—afternoons, after school, 
evenings and holidays — your 
<3 admiring friends can be easily 
Induced to place their orders 
through you. Every Ranger sold 
takes with it our 6-year guar- 
antee and the famous 30-Day 
rial agreement. 
@actory-to-Rider. Every purchaser 
of a Ranger bicycle (on our factory- 
direct-to-the-rider sales plan) gete 
oe high-grade fully guaranteed model 
direct from the factory at wholesale 
»ricee,and ie privileged to ride it for 
fo days before final acceptance ft 
ot satisfied it may be returned at 
































ir expense and po charge is made 
for the use of machine during trial. 
Deltvered to You Free. We prepay 
the delivery charges on every Ran- 
ger from our factory in Vakeage to 


full particulars 


CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.M76 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 








When you 
want a book 


on Field, Orchard and Garden 
Crops, Soil Fertility, Dairy Farm- 
ing, Live Stock Raising or any 
other subject pertaining to Farm- 
ing or Rural Affairs, write to us. 


We publish a long list of reference 
books which abound in helpful suggestions 
and money-making ideas. We will gladly 
answer all questions pertaining to books 
or suggest courses of reading to anyone 
interested. We can help you. Write to us. 

CaTALoG Free. Send for our new and 
elaborately illustrated catalog, 136 pages, 
5 x 8 inches, containin? detailed descrip- 
tions of upward of 500 practical modern 
books covering every phase of agriculture. 
This will be mailed on application. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
















































SWINE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 





Pure Bred 
BerkshireHogs 


THE LARGE, GROWTHY TYPE 
Sows and gilts bred to our great boars 
A plendid son of Symboleer’s Junior, 

the _ junior champion boar of America i: 
1917. 


CRYSTAL SPRING STOCK FARM 


G. Smith & Sons, Props., Seelyville, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS 


A few choice boar pigs, sired by Jewell’s Successor, 
one of the best producing sons of Lord Premier's 
Successor, the champion sire of champions, ar id a full 





brother t grand champion at Worceste Masa, 
this yea These pigs are it of prolific ‘dams; the 
last wht va to farrow farrowed nine 


pi or 
an average of 11%, and raised sixty in, or an 


REGISTERED 
CHESTER WHITE 
SPECIAL PRICES 


on bred sows, June sows and 
service boars for the next 
30 days. 
Write for prices 
A. A. SCHOFELL 


HEUVELTON, N. Y. 


At all times, at all prices and of all ages. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE and 





e f eight yur bos eigt bout s¢ Tn 
dred. the owas und f 4 "if you want size — SCOTCH COLL IE DOGS 
nd fror prolift , e us right 
Sentinel Spruce Farm. R. D. 4, Binghamton, N. Y. ARCADIA FARM, - - _BALLY, PA, 
" T " 4 Over 1% bred Ch White 
BIG QUALITY PIG S Red, 0 ee and Berkshire pigs ie weeks 
= s r ° twe —— Cross pigs 7 
som e.4 ea , are up 


BERKSHIRES ; 


» are breeding ) vea »R ford Dub 
ith and Pride « Townsend for March 1 l 
1919 farrow big bon big ty aril y 
smooth individuals. A few f pigs lef tf 
All priced consistent ¥ tality and teed 
full v to irch ase 


Be Ee HOG SE TT, NEW LONDON, OHIO 


SIX BIG UNBRED 


BE RKS HIRE G [LT 


8 for light service. a 
al d livictu the fi 
W. F. McSPARRAN, FURNISS, PENN. 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


I ‘ WV { 
t ! \ ! ! 
t ! ‘ t 1 t l Ss. «¢ 


H. ¢ & HH. B. Harpending, Box 10, Dundes, N. Y 


_ BE 2RKSI IRE S 


Bers ars ng the best 
Prices right a. S. Ve ANDREWS \ eae N.Y 


_ BE RKS SHIRES 
TROY CHEMICAL rand | 


a 
Large English Berkshire Swine 
R not 


! f tt best type. Both tes 


nd ¥ 
N. Y. 


TER VALLEY, PA 


Be rk shires se Mand. Apel. Farrow. 


1 100-Ib. pigs, 


akin. a 
HOMB FARM CEN 


TWIN, BROOK FARM, NEWVILLE, PA. 


Side Farm Berks hire Pigs gs 





Spring 
t r 


old t i I I Terpening & Yelver- 
ton, Ferris Lane Y. 


Poughkecpsie, N 


“H. [AMPSHIRE S” 


| LOCUST LAWN FARM 
1 BoA Bird-in-Hand, Pa 


and 


PIGS! "Ss SOW 8 


4 ; f ntl so. O 
! sou d and f grad 


$8 or t Read ’ 





BRANDRETH LAKE FARM, Brandreth, N. Y. 


POL: AND CHINAS 


ve March 


SCIO, OHIO 











M Both ext 1 8 ! Will, ba 


Hs if } 
SMITH & DESELMS,. R. 3a, 


Big Type Poland China 


fall and spring pigs for sale at tensonahie prices 
GEO. SPRAGUE, Route 2, GRAFTON, OHIO 


REG. JA 





POL AND CHINAS 


Cholera Immuned Sired by Half Ton boars from 
dams that weigh to 800 10 Tops from 56 pigs for 
quick delivery. E. ROWELL, Scottsburg, Virginia. 


Big Type Poland Chinas 
ane d Ln m st ae fa r prize winners Come or write 
nm guarantee 


‘KECK % SONS. R. |, CRESTON, OHIO 





i. . 


TEN O.1.C. SOWS 


ey A IMMEDIATE SALE 
fur Mar h and farrow. Choice young stock of 


it ' very rf hl € 
¢. w Ellis, Jr., Maple ‘Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. Y. 


REG ISTERED O. I. C. 
and CHESTER WHITE PIGS, October farrow. Am 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, ole WAYVILLE, N. Y. 











O. I. C’s. 100 HEAD ‘ALL AGES 

ait wt by 1000-pound grand champion boars and from 
big-typed sows Eighteen farrowed 211 spring pics 
Cj e. CASSEL, - . HERSHEY, PA. 





LARGE YORKSHIRES 


Spring pigs only. 


WM. BAHE, ONONDAGA HILL, &.Y 


1 uges Free 


-. , 
MAPLE LANE STOC KE ARM, 


CHESTER WHITES 


Fall pigs, spring 
B. F. STEELE, . . 
REG ISTE RE +4 c SHESTER , WHITES 

; My spring 

son of 


Neshanic, N, J. 





HEUVELTON, N. Y. 





a will’ be t by Ware bination 
‘ the $ 


c.'w. WARNER, 


1 
CARLISLE, Pa., 3. 


Spring Pigs 
>. FALL GILTS 
HEUVELTON, WN. Y. 





REGISTERED 

CHESTER WHITE 
SERVICE BOARS 

A. A. SCHOFELL, - . 


REGISTERED ‘DU ROC-JERSEYS 
A quality herd estab- 
lished to fill the needs 
of most critical buyors. 











Send for descriptive 
prices and catalog. 
Write for our 
VALUABLE BOOK 
Oa Hog Management 
free during month of March 





‘THE “RE ‘D> HOG 

Late Fall Boars or Sow Pigs. Bred sows to farrow 
March 15 and April 15, ale Service Boa 

ENFIELD FARMS, ENFIELD, CONN, 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 


the best 











MORE MONEY IN wee 4 
if um follow tl ! f 


siuggestions 
Book, FREE. 


375 \|bs.in 
bo Me srelildal-s 





Bred Gilts. Service boars. 
Sept & Oct. pigs of the Orion 


DUR C Cherry Pie senilveneUicen 


herry Chief, and Tax Payer. All the large type. Guar- 
anteed to please. C. J. McLaughiin a Co., Plescontitle, Ohio. 


SUNNYSIDE DUROCS 
RRED SPRING GILTS and SERVICE BOARS. Fall 


zs of our September litters. 
JAS E. van ALSTYNE, KINDERHOOK, WN. Y. 








—— — 
BELROSE FARES offer for immediate delivery regis- 
tere yu Jersey sows, bred for s ri g farrow; also 

. all ages es Ope 8 Special ex 
ress | Durv« of the correct 
ty pes *BELROSE FARMS, RICHFORD, N. Y 





TIORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 





Suffolk and Percheron 


STALLIONS 
MARES AND FILLIES 


your FARM and DRAFT 
HOR SES Ou co pla f buying saves you 


: BE. S. AKIN 


Pres. N. Y. State Draft Horse Breeders’ Club, 
909 Ackerman Avenue, SYRACUSE, WN. Y. 


SHETLAND PONIES 


We sell on the Installment plan; 200 


Belgian, 





head to selec rom Herd established 
1891. Send 10c for contract and price 
list Address Dept ) 


The Shadyside Farms, North Benton, O, 





Acta SALE OR TRADE Registered Percheron stal- 








». 8 yrs. old. weig lod) ‘ r dark chestnut, 
works or drives single or donb Sure breeder, sound 
and right. Price $600, or will trade for Holsteins of 


equal value. Alex N. Smith, Monroe, Orange Co., N. Y. 





Choice Shetland and Larger Ponies 
All ages and colors Yearlings, $40 to $65: brokea 
ponies, $75 to $125. Send stamp for new price list. 
The Shenango Pony Farms, Dopt. J, Espyvilie, Pa. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 





Pinehurst Shropshires 


Four imported rams, from $200-$300 each 
Six imported yearling ewes and six of my own breed- 
ing that are running with my stud rams are offering 
at $100.00 each 
DAN TAYLOR 
Shepherd 


| Grade Shropshire Ewes 


ALSO 75 SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
W. RAYMOND SELLECK, Huntington Harbor, N. ¥. 


For Sale 


HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. ¥. 








ATTENTION! ‘The Fillmore Farms are quoting a 
apecial price for the next thirty days on first-class 
yearling Dorset rams. [If interested. write at ounce, 
For further 7 
T. Brettell, Mgr., Beaniagtes, vt. 


as we have only a limited number 
ticulars apply to C. 











Cigar Leaf Tobacco | 


What of Leaf Acreage? 


With the opening of Mar, accompa- 
nied by sunshine and mild weather in 
cigar leaf sections, wh«tever there 
may be yet of snows and frost in store 
tobacco growers are beginning to 
think very much about the next crop 
wreage. The season of I91S-9 has 
been ragged and for very many grow- 

, particularly those who did not sell 
list fall, quite unsatisfactory. The 
sharp drop in prices during the win- 
ter, the indifference of buyers and the 
frequent necessity of closing out held 
stocks at figures much below what 
might have been secured months ago 
all serve to cause dissatisfaction. 
\While it is true the buying is on a 
somewhat better scale in Pa, N Y and 
N E, yet cigar leaf growers are uncer- 
tain about the future. 

One thing very evident to all— 

ist of production of the next crop 
promise to run very high. Labor is 
while many men are 
inds of soldiers are re- 
there is an un- 


cvpensive, tnd 
ite and thou 
turning to civil life, 
willingness to make concession in 
wages asked. As to fertilizers and 
ether muterial necessary in this come 
x business, costs are high and prob- 

ly will re iin high, certainly during 

» immediate months to come. The 
int thine is the unquestioned 


y»verment toward co-operative bar- 
1ing on the part of sellers. This 
‘ be worked out only through well- 


‘eived and well-knitted organiza- 


s of growers. In some tobacco 
s thi $s already taken substan- 
and helpful shape: in others still 
ie fo ‘ tuge 
Tobacco Notes 

sarge crops in this vicinity sold and 
vered. Price around We p lb in the 
e—[W. C. G., Westfield, Tioga 


Demand for cigar leaf tobacco is 
xd at 13% 15¢e p lb for wrappers and 
, these prices for ordi- 
grade tobacco, Farmers 
with high quality crops are not selling 


“ to! riers, 


it these prices.—|[J. L. H., Lancaster 
County, Pa 

Approximately 90% sold in the 
broadleaf section at @t0e p Ilb.—I[C. 


L. H., Buckland, Ct. 

Acreage under tobacco in Wis in °1S8 
according to tinal figures made known 
i few weeks ago totalled 45,440 acres, 
compared w th 44,484 acres in ‘17. 
These sures are furnished by the 
Wis dept of agri. 

Demand nereasing, prices 2@3ec 
better on wrappers, range of — 15° 
2c for seed leaf wrappers.—l[J. A. H., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Several sales recently at 25@3Sec p 
Ib.—[J. L. H., Suftield, Ct 

Even the buyers now admit that the 
formation of te Lancaster Co, Pa, to 
baceo growers’ corporation has served 
to ! some hardening of 





ibout 


prices l’armers have no backbone in 
demanding full worth, yet the market 
continues very quiet, not only in Pa 


but also in N Y and N E. All in all 
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buyers 
tobacco with rather more energy. 





Dairymen Join National Body 
E. 0, JEAN, MARYLAND ‘ 


The Maryland dairymen’s asso¢; 
tion has voted to affiliate with the na. 
tional federation of milk an the te 
Pres Harry of the state association has 
been elected a director on the execy. 
tive board of the national organiza. 
tion. Milk in Baltimore after Mareh 
1_will be sold at S cents a pint ang 
15 cents a quart, a drop of 1 cent, 

Hagerstown is to be the host city 
next October for this year's meeting 
of the farmers’ national congress. The 
time is so arranged that no agricy)- 
tural meetings throughout the state 
will be held at that time, 

Anti-cholera serum education along 
hog growing and hog management 
systems and hog growers’ associations 
have nearly ousted the dreaded swina 
plague from Maryland. In the spring 
of 117 an aggressive campaign was 
started for the eradication of hoz 
cholera. In a comparatively short 
time the pestilence has been wonder. 
fully checked. During the last six 
months of 1918S only 159 farms had 
the presence of cholera. Close inspec. 
tion found 97 of these outbreaks were 
primary and only 63 cases of see. 
ondary infection developed. In the 
case of new outbreaks it \ 





some. 
times possible to trace the source of 
infection. About 40% were caused by 
the feeding of garbage and about 33 
due to the introduction of nx stock 
Two vessels were loaded with Mapy- 
land tobacco this week, cargo bought 
by the French government. The two 
cargoes aggregated 51 1 heads 
and one vessel carried a shipment of 
Kentucky I el has 
come in for a cargo. The grade of 
the consigned product was of very 
fair quality. Maryland tob » farm- 
ers are jubilant over these pments, 
as large quantities have been stored 
in the state warehouse in [I ore 
lloward Mann, who owns a hand- 
some farm near Ellicott Ci is a 
novel method of fencing that pro- 
duced fine results. He plants locust 


trees along the fence lines. When the 
old posts wear out the locusts are 
there to take their places. 





Cows Fail to Come in Heat 

In my herd I have eight head that 
calved about a year ago and h never 
come in heat since, so far as I know. 
What can be done with these cows 
what is the dose of cantharides if given 
in such cases and any other information 
‘you can give me?—[G. F. C. 





It is not easy to account for the con 
dition you describe certain facts a 
however commonly accepted: Fi 
that all cows do not show heat 
equally; second, that as a rule heat is 
not so well marked in the cold weath 
er as in warm. I would suggest that 
these cows be allowed to run with a! 
active young bull two or three times 
a week for a month, and unless there 
is something organically wrong wit! 


them they will breed. I would not 
advise the use of any drug in suc) 
cases. 





Allegany Co—Eggs are selling at 4c 
p doz, butter 44e p lb, No 11 S1S p 
ton, wood & p cord. Potatoes coming 
n well at S1 to 81.40 p bu, live hogs 
15¢ p Ib, calves lic p Ib 

















MT 





LIVE STOCK 
FIELD NOTES 


tive Sroca Fieve Reeagsenrarive 
ETHAN A. HUTCHINS 























Sheep Growers Federate 


As a result of the suceess of the 
farm bureau federation in aiding the 
sheep growers of the state for selling 
their 1918S wool clip co-operatively, 
representatives of 2S of the New York 
county wool growers’ associations got 
together at Ithaca recently and de- 
cided to form the New York state 
federation of county sheep growers’ 
associations. 

The following counties have ap- 
proved the movement: Cayuga, Che- 
mung, Cortland, Delaware, Dutchess, 


Essex, Genesee, Greene, Livingston, 
Monroe, Wayne, Ontario, Orleans, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Seneca, Steuben, 
Tompkins, Washington, Rensselaer 
ind Yates It is expected that sev- 
eral more county associations will 


make application to join the federa- 
tion in the near future. 

the following are officers elected: 
Pres, Fred L. Porter of Crown Point, 
Essex county; vice-pres, F. L. Moody 
of Rushville, Ontario county; treas, 
E. S. Hill of Peruville, Tompkins 
county; directors, A. W. North of Wal- 
ton, Delaware county; John A. Curry 
of Hartwick, Otsego county. Mark 
Smith, extension sheep specialist, of 
the New York state college of agri- 
culture, is acting secretary during the 
coming year. 





Public Sale Reports 


Holstein 


March 18—Doylestown, Pa 5 Bucks county breeders. 

March 19—Emaus. Pa, Dispersal sale. P. 
G. Lichtenwalner. 

March 19-20—Syracuse, N Y. 
signment sale. 

March 21—-Orefield, Pa. 

March 27—Montrose, Pa. 
Dispersal sale 


Backus Bros. Coa 


Peter Buch 


Dispersal sale 
A. E. Rot & Son 





April 1-2—Brattleboro, Vt. Purebred Live Stock 
Sales Co. 

April 2—Newsonville, 0. M. W. & W. BR. Cart 
Dispersion sale. , 

April 9—Marey, N Y Mavhew Farms sale. | 

April 15-14 | Sale and 


-Liverpool. N : Liver! 
Pedigree Co’s 15th mR ent sale 3 3 
May 24—East Hamilton, N Y. Dispersal sale. Lam 
«& Langworthy herd 
May 22-23—Middlefield, O. A. W. Green. Second 
annual sale. nal gale 
June 5-7—Philadelphia, Pa. Moyer national S8® 
H. A. Moyer, director. Sons. 
June 12—Poughkeepsie, N Y. . B. Sisson’s : 
October 8-9—Chicago, ll. Annual Dai vt - 





E. M. Hastings Co, Lacona, N Y, grs 
Jersey 
March 26—Shippensburg. Pa. J. M. Main & Sons. 
Shorthorn 
March 20-21—Erie, Pa. Milking Shorthorn congres# 
sale. | Tormey. mer 


agent 23—London, 0. Madison county Shorthora 
breeders. bs a 7, - a tom. 
Andon, O. *aullin 
— Fe. Carpenter & Ross. 
June 7—Tiffin, 0. F. BR. Edwards. = 
June 13—Cadiz, ©. Harrison county breeders. 
June 14 —Cadiz, O. C. A. Branson. 


Aberdeen- Angus 
sociation 


April 2—Chicago, Ill. Aberdeen-Angus 45S 
bull sale. Charles Gray, sec. 


are taking hold of cigar leat 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








. White Leghorns 
Gibso mn n BABY ¢ 
CKS 
from the 


EGGS sume 


HAT‘ om 





BRE “« are marae, vigorous 
- ble, Safe arrival guar anteed. 
“GIBSON, GALEN FARMS, 


Baby Chink Eager Breeding Stock 


Rhode Island Reds 

CHICKS are vigorous and livable, 

headed by males trom the flocks producing the 

Highest Scoring Pens et the International L aying Contest 

matings 

and will make your flock more productive 
Illustrated folder free. Write for it NOW 


B. P. Rocks White W yandottes 
from trapnested farm range, heavy laying 









Gibson 
and 


guarantee 80°, fertile. 







BOX 200, CLYDE, NEW YORK 









iret CHICKS 


Post Prepaid. Safe delivery guaranteed 


yo to 1200 n iles. 


Healthy chicks from Record Layers 
ROCKS REDS LEGHORNS 


Book Free WYANDOTTES 
W. F. HILLPOT, Box 29, Frenchtown, N. J. 





——- 


ran 


How we 


CHIX 





produ 
OUR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
BLACK & WHITE POULTRY FARM CO. Inc. 


‘ecuorss WINTER LAYING fxencrxs 


ace them is told in full in 


EGGS 


Box A, Canisteo, N. Y. 





WHITE LEGHORN 
Hatching Eggs 


:Day Old Chicks 





Berron S. C. W. Leghorns, Rose 
and S. C. R. I. Reds, Park B. 
> Rocks. Stronr, livable; from 




















e Pe 
7 50 per Hundred / 50 pure-bred, healthy, free 
a ad aN range breeders. Safe 
HIGH LAYING STRAIN —75% FERTILITY iA SFX siclivery guaranteed, 
GUARANTEED tf WESLEY GRINNELL, 
C. L. Kuen, Jr., Hammonton, R. D.1, N. J. ea | SODUS, N. Y. 
ry ‘ wr, nn * SP oh “Pc 
HATCHING EGGS atm prerpens 
Free Range Birds 
Rocks, Re Wyandottes, Leghorns, Hamburgs . 
Ancon: trahm: etc. Also Turkeys, oe 8 ] Off 
Gee Belgian Hat Catalog Fre« pecia cr 
OUDER r P, . > . . 
H. A. SOUDER, Box ‘SEL LERSVILLE, PA. A few Registered Guernsey Bull 
calves out of A. R, dams and May 
Coc her el anal Baby Chicks Rose sires. Write for particulars. 
b Black Minoreas, White Leghorn UPLAND FARMS, Ipswich, Mass, 
— ~ — a rite fi 3 —_ A - ‘- <n in F. P. Frazier & Son, Owners, C. E. Johnson, Mgr. 
fer calves, $30 and $50. 





ye LF aucett, Dundes, New York 








"Newark, W. ayne Co., 


The Deroy Taylor Co. 
500 WHITE LEGHORN 
HENS FOR SALE 


$175 per 100, all laying. 
C. TRASK, Box 221, Plainville, Ct. 





200, 000 CHICKS 


8 at very reas 
{ g l Ost Safe ‘ 
teed size brooder 





KEYSTONE HATCHERY, . RICHFIELD, PA. 


HANPTON'S BLACK LEGHORNS 








Black Leghorn 


on earth, write today. 
HAMPTON, Box A, 





Alse White I rn 
Plitstown, N. J. 

















A. E. 

Ss C—ede —R.C. Baby Chicks and Hatching Eggs. 
White | i thy, vigorous, free range stock. 
White Le rns Best laying S, Mod 
B. P. Rocks te price ar free. CHICK 
W. Wyandottes FARM, R. G Ww agner, Prop., 

Berkshires East Northport, New ¥ rk. 
EGGS, 13, $1.00. 30, $2.00; from Thoroughbred 
socks, W lottes, Reds. White Leghorns, Silver 
i res. 13 varieties. 36th year. White 
i Houdan eggs, 13 for $1.50, 30 for $3. 

S. K. Mohr, D3, Coopersburg, Pa. 
E » Bred from our heavy laying strainof S.C. 
1ggs W. Leghorns. *edigreed stock. ook 
and your orders early *rices moderate, 


Mating list free. C. MW. Longenecker, 
Box 40, Elizabethtown, Pa. 


Chicks 





S. C, W. LEGHORN EGGS 


a I $10 per 100 in lots of 100 or more, 
Belgian Hares for sal 


nd 
ECHO POULTRY FARM, Hyde Park, 





N. Y. 


BIG STRONG HEALTHY BABY CHIX 
Rei t delivery , Barred Rocks and R. I. 
Bed. e- ! and Brown Leghorn, 
vour order for spriag 
q Frenchtown, N. J. 


Ancona 
e Leghorn, $18. Place 


R. Hummer & Co., 





1 iff, Silver Laced and White Wyandottes White, 
1 anys Buff and Barred Rocks, S. C. Reds, White 

> ten 
Superior ( chicks Leghorns, I ekin and Indian 


Runner Duckiings and eggs. 
ALDHAM POULTRY FARM, R33 Phoenixville, Pa. 
Butt 








ndard bred, carefully 






Wy y randottes 





ted for many years. 
Farm rai wy + nd vigoro Srock and eggs at 
“spied a 1icks Also Rese Comb Butf Leg- 
rn eggs. WiLLis erown. HIGHLAND FARM, SLIPPERY ROCK, PA. 


ciecieemeicnees 


ROC KS. RE DS, WYANDOTTES, LEGHORNS 
- aa as Orpingtons, ducks geese. guineas 
bre I “ee and guinea pigs. iitusteated 

gs our specialty, als ock 


FREED. BOX A, TELFORD, “PA. 





ale. He H. 





d | - 
American Poultry Almanac por REE 

eee he —* Plain scientific fz 
HOPEWELL FARMS. Box N. HOPEWELL, N. J. 
Se 


SO MANY 


ELEMENTS enter in 








o the shipping of 


da 


Ratehine eggs by our adve rtisers, and the 
= vs g of s by our _suubseri bers, that the pub- 
. er cannot guarantee the safe arrival 


r that eges shipped shall reach 

'. er can they guarantee the hatch- 
« shall continue to exercise the great- 
wing poultry and egg advertisers to 
t our responsiblity must end with 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


ON A COUPLE OF NICE, STRAIGHT 


REGISTERED BULLS 


READY FOR LIGHT SERVICE. 
Priced to sell—shipped on approval. 


TRANQUILITY FARMS 


Arthur Danks, Mer., ALLAMUCHY, N. J. 





Maple Row Ayrshires 


Bred for TYPE and PRODUCTION, 
ERD HEADED BY 


Netherton Garclaugh No. 18656 
AND 
Raymond Finlayston No. 21059 
Herd established more than ry Ten cor 
ing heifers tor sale ‘ ng calves a 


F. H. COOKINGHAM, CHERRY CREEK, N. Y. 


Dicasshion Ayrs shires 


A FEW FEMALES AT A RIGHT PRICE 
QUALITY CONSIDERED 


Friends Hospital Farm 


FRANKFORD, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
(REGISTERED STOCK) 
BERKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 
Grade Ayrshire and Guernsey cows and heifer calves, 

large and well marked, a specialty. hong 


CLOVERDALE STOCK FAR 
Telephone 34-Fi2 F. J. DeHart, Prop., Cortland, N.Y. 








FOR SALE 
A number of very choice 


Reg. Ayrshire Heifers 


and a few choice > hy CALVES, These animals are all 
high class and have lots of type, quality and breeding. 
Write for prices and description. 


TOMPKINS FARM, Lansdale, Penn. 





For Sale, 3 Bulls ready for service 
10 registered females, consisting of 4 cows, one 2-y« 

id. 5 heifers 10 to 14 months old, and have a few 
heifers 3 months old. *rices right Also have a car 
of good GRADE cows and heifers 
J. R. FROST, MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 








mnuinntt - Hy | 





Farm 


Breeders of— 
MILKINGSHORT HORN CATTLE 
BELGIAN DRAFT HOKSES 
BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Try a Flintstone Sire Grade up 
your herds. Produce N and 
Beef. Write for Descriptive Sak 

List, Production Re and ine 


formation. 


Dalton 


Massachusetts 


Beautiful Holstein 
BULL CALF 


Grandson of the World’s Champion Cow, 
Finderne Pride Johanna Rue. First check 
for $250.00 gets him. 


Cc. L. AMOS, Syracuse, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 
YEARLING HEIFERS 
HEIFER C ALVES 














BRADLEY FULLER, - . UTICA, N.Y. 





_— 


HOLSTEINS at AUCTION 


Send for information about the sale. 
of healthy, reliable, registered cattle, 
held at Brattleboro, Vermont, the 
First Tuesday and Wedne sday - 


every other month, Feb.4-5; Apr ut 
Aug. 5-6; Oct. 7-5; Dec. 2-3, 1919. Coma te Brak, 
tleboro, the Holstein-Friesian C. apitol l of America. 


Address The Purebred Live Stock Sales Company. 














250 Chenango and Madison Co. 
REGISTERED AND HIGH GRADE 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


Fresh and Springing For Sale 
two counties are fam us the w rid over for the 
© individual quality the Ga cattle if 
“go Profitable pr 8 and square 





These 
nat 
ou are it terest 
4 ating, wri 


BURT HAWLEY, NORWICH, CHENANGO CO,, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL 
ane 


BORN MARCH 12, 





1918, 





His dam a ter to a 17 cow and grand- 
ere er of King of the Pontiacs The da f his 
t S ag ll 1 lbs itt nd 
bs milk in year lod s l edigree 
¢ I 3 dams average 27 : ] t 
calve i to sell 
g. H. * KNAPP & SON, FABIUS, N. Y. 





James Smith & Sons 


DEALERS IN 


HIGH CLASS DAIRY COWS 


HOLSTEINS A SPECIALTY 
1 tested by state or fed 
A Satisfied Customer. 
East Buffalo, N. Y. 
Residence Oxford 1965 


All «¢ ! 
Our Motto: 
Office and Barns, 
Office Phone Howard 344 


HOLSTE INS 


% Holstein he ca 


$20 to 


ows tul 















registered hei 
freshen in fall an 
breed at very low prices 


JOHN C. REAGAN, . - TULLY, WN. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


from a daughter of King of the 
s. Prices right for quick 

















sired by a son of It, 
Pontiacs, from A. R. O; dams 
sale. 


C. L. BANKS & SON 


NEW BERLIN, N. Y. 





RIVERSIDE STOCK. FARM OFFERS 
H. F. Bul born Dee. 21st, 1918. Sire Colantha Sir Aaggie marin 
o. 1 17 A. R. O. daug 4 above ) Ibs. Jam Sma 
A 19 lb. 3 yr. old Calf, light 












a a Pontiac No. 31 
vdividual. Price 


A W. ‘BROWN & SONS 


ABERDEEN ANGUS ‘he: thet eant. 
Mature early, casy feeders. Send for illustrated book- 
let with partic lars of the breed and s for sale. 





f taken « 


i West Winfletd, New York 














Clarence W. cardt, 31 Nassau St.. New York City 
Mark Reg. No. 138666 6 P. S. 

Color blael ill be 2 years old Ist May 1019; nd 
prize at the Ohio National Dai ry Show 

see him. J. H. STALTER, Pataskala, Ohio 





FOR SALE, 10-MONTH BULL 
ready for use. from our 36-pound sire and out of a 
23-pound heifer Three of the dar s average 30 
pounds, 95% light colored Price ¢ 
BROWN BROS., Canton, St. Lawrence ‘County, N. Y. 


A Granddaughter of King Korndyke 
oO 1¢ “4 e bh 

Sadie Vale, Har Aig ay oe Tg = 

JAY W. LEE, - NEW WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 











HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES 


High grade and beautifully marked, $20 to han each. 
Pure-bred registered bull calves, $25 to $50 each. 


GREENWOOD STOCK FARM, FABIUS, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN HERD SIRE 
whose dam and =, two nearest das s of his sire 
have records whi average 31,49 bgoca D Bay os 


Ibs. milk in 7 pe Also bull and 
sale. SPRINGDALE FARM, WYALUSING, ‘PAL 





$100 for a yearling Holstein bull, born Aug. 29, 


Sire a 26.95-Ib. grandson of Colantha Johanna 
and Tidy Ab bekerk Prince. Dam a granddaughter of 
a 20-Ib. bull. - Calf is nicely marked and ready for 


service. Fred > Blewer, Maple Vale Farms, Oweyo, 


Tioga Co., N. 





Holstein & Guernsey Calves 
22ds pure, $25.00 each, cratec (i 
MWMITEWATER, WIS. 





weeks old, 3 
ipment where 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co:, Ine. 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Headquarters for Holstein pedigrees, catalogs, etc. 











Holstein Cow 
Earns Most 
$100 worth feed. I 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


I 
nf 


Association 
115, Brattleboro, 


ae ae a 
of America, ! 
FARMS 
Grade Holsteins 


OU 


| SPRINGDALE 





rinse een sermmermneraen 


ad always on 


all 


4 >be 


From 200 to 


hané Gud thev are 





Carload ts of fresh cows, apringers or 
fall cows ready for shipment at any time 
I ] » fine indivi 
th } ‘ers obtair 
it | pay you to vi our farms, 
, F. P. lers & Son, Cortland, N. 
¢ Office 50 Clinton Ave. Tel. 116 or 1476-M 


400 Cortland Cc ounty 
Cows lor Sale 400) 





‘ ‘ . . 
Cortland Holstein Farms 
Dept. O. A., 203-205 Savings Bank Bldg., 
CORTLAND, N. Y. 

MAPLE LAWN HOLSTEINS 
———— Holstein heif , 
With t I 
gly a t 
h r l 1 
high g1 
r 
St poss I s H 
H f \ Write 1 5 - W W 
( 1 heifers for ch I 1 vb 
} yd pigs 
Maple Lawn Farm, C. W. Ellis, Jr., Cortland, N. Y. 





Dollars in P peo t go with 


Jersey 
money.’’ They fe odd ta ss. The look 1 
value. Jerseys are a gilt-edge i 
for the one-cow home or 
the hundred-cow dairy 
farm. There are a thou- 
nd proofs of Superiori 
e (o Breeders for pri 
jligrees, Let us s« 


ersey Facts’’, free. 


you 
The American Jersey Cattle 
Club, 344 West 2%rd 
New York City 








Champion Jerseys 
SOPHIE? 'S AGNES, WORL b's 
CHAMPION JERSEY | ] 
‘ CHAMPION « CHAMPION 
j . 
ot nt} ‘if mnt writ 
‘ ' Re ed 
HOOD FARM, oe pats LOWELL, MA 


LET US Fl RNISH | 
YOU R HERD — 


‘ = and the 
out of A. R 
Also a year-old bull, a grand f Torr’s 
DELCHESTER FARMS : 
Thomas W. Clark, Edgemont, Pa. 


Supt., . 


Better Farming 
Bigger Harvests 


The successful farmer who really makes progress 
and gets ahead is the one who reads, studies and 
thinks for himself. There is no investment that 
will pay such big returns as a few b ooks that will 
give you the information you need just when you wait it. 

on request. Send for our illustrated 


Catalog Free catalog, 136 pages, 6x9 inches, con- 

taining descriptions of over 500: of the most rm rodert and 

pr ractical books treating on every phase of rural life. The 

progressive farmer who desires to keep posted upon the 

iatest investigations of his business will find that these socks 
meet every requirement. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth a. New Yerk, N.Y. 








For Your Protection Always Mention 
A. A, When Writing Advertisers 






































































Bargain in 
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Pay Nothing Until 60 Days 
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Pay Nothing Till 60 Days 





Try thie rocker for 30 days and see what 
a bargain it is. Frame ie selected kiln 
dried hardwood, exposed parts solid oak in 
rich golden finish. 4 eprings in seat sup- 


















ported on steel bands. Upholstered in imi- 
tation Spanish brown leather. Richly carved 
side wings and 2-panel back. Height back 
from floor 37 in.—back from seat 24 in. Width 
over all 27 in. A fine roomy rocker. Shipping 
weight about 35 Ibs. Shipped from Chicago warehouse 
or factory in Western New York State. Order by No. 
S9AMAG. Price $6.99. Pay nothing until 60 days, 
Then only $1.19. Balance $1.16 every 60 days. 


Satin Walnut 








Sorrect 










packed. 
$1.83. 











Send for this fine Kitchen Cabinet 
2 and use it 30 days at our risk, Then 
if you decide not to keep it, send it 








3 IMG) back. We will pay charges both 
: : ways. If you keep it, pay alittle 
———_—_—_—_— ~~, every 60 days. Built of satin 
Se. walnut with beautiful brown 
~ ] ~~ = effect. Wood knobs and handles. 

» SS Large china cupboard with eril- 
3S am led wood doors, which have crys- 

tal rlase panels. 3 utility drawers. 

, Large oliding sugar bin. Ample 


a working space. Base top 22x42 

Pay Nothing in. Extensible bread board. 2 

for 60 Days cutlery drawers. 2 sliding flour 

bine, each 60 Ibe. capacity. 

Sturdy construction in every part. Made to last for years. 

Shipped from factory in Central Indiana. Shipping weight 

about 175 pounds. 

Order by No. 475AMA7. Price $14.85. Pay nothing until 

60 days. Then only $2.50. Balance $2.47 every 60 days. 





Sanitary, light, 









very serviceable, 
This 42-Piece ‘Long- 
ware’ AluminumSet 
consists of: 9 piece 
combination double 


roaster with 2 outer 
shells, inside pud- 
ding pan, 6 custard 
cups with perforated 
pan holder Two 
outer shells make an 
excellent roaster for 
chicken, steaks and 
other meats. Using 
perforate j inset and 
emall pudding pan, 
it is a combinatien 
cooker and steamer. 
The 8 pans alsoused 
separately over fire as a cake pan, bake dish, pudding pan or for any purpose 
where open pans are used; 7-cup coffee percolator with inset (2 pieces); 6-qt. 
preserving kettle; 2bread pans; 2 pie plates; l-qt. and 2-qt. lipped sauce 
pans; 1 ladle; 2 jelly cake pans, with loose bottoms, (4 pieces), 1 caster set; 
Galt and pepper shakers; toothpick holder and frame, (4 pieces); 1 measuring 
cup; 1 cunbinanion funnel (6 pieces); 3 measuring spoons; | strainer; 1 sugar 
shaker; | grater; 1 cake turner; lemon juice extractor. Shipping weight, 
packed in special carton, about 10ibs. Shipped from Chicago warehouse. 

Order by No. 41SAMAI15. Price, complete set of 42 pieces, 
$11.89. Pay only $1.99 in 60 days. Balance $1.98 every 60jdays. 





Rose Border Design 


This beautiful 61-piece Dinner Set sent shostutely 3 
if pl d. Nothing t until 60 days. Pattern derived from the heavy gold treatment 
3P Ming George period. Rich in appearance and with a border of trellis roses 80 heavy as to be almost n 


of King Weorge Materials are very durable, 


i ted, yet fine in texture, setting off the beautiful Colonial shape. 
highly glazed and fired; decoration being placed on each piece before the final ges 
Cc 


consistin 


Bow! and Cover (2 pieces), 1—Creamer, 1—7-in. Salad 
8-in. Oval Vegetable Dish, 1—9X-in. Round Fruit Bowl. 






number of pieces to constitute a complete service for 6 persons. There are 6 


gof 6—9\-in. Dinner Plates, 6—7%-in Pie 
Bow!, 1—8-in. 


Shipped from our Chicago Warehouse. Shpg. wt. about 40 lbs. 


Order by No. 325AMA12. Price $10.88. Pay nothing until 60 days. Then only 


Balance $1.81 every 60 days. 


NO MONEY 








Pay Nothing Until GO Days King George Period 


at our risk—to use on 30 days’ approval, witha 


is executed. 
Pieces in al), 
—_ ieee, a ag S Scape. 6 Bagects, 

-in. i . ividual Butters, 1—104-in. Meat Piatter, 1— -in. Meat Platter, 1—Sugar 
6—65\-in. Fruit Dishes, 6 Individual Bu 045 e - .ee Pacha pe 
We guarantee safe delivery, carefully 





Refined design—sanitary and sturdy, 3-Unit 
construction. Special corner device on gpri 
Vv which gives utmost rigidity and perfec 
alignment. Oval side tubes, stronger 
v round, are another feature. Spring has ¢ip, 
rise and 1% in. band edge. A light weight high 
quality handsome, cold rolled burnished steel bed com- 
plete. The steel surface is bright, smooth and high! 
lished. Hand ly finished in Vernis Martin (gold bronag 
I | n i it 32in. Full size bed 4ft. 4 
in. wide. Lighter thaniron. 11-16 in. continuous pillars, Bot. 
tom tube and fillers % in. Shipping weight 75 Ibs. Order by Ne 
15SAMA3. Price $14.78. Pay nothing till 60 days, 
| Then only $2.48. Balance $2.46 every 60 days, 




















Head end measures 49 in. high; foot 









































































Pick out what you want from 
the items on this page andsendonly thecoupon. When 
the article comes, use it 30 days on absolutely free 


Not a penny now. 


If not all you expect and an amazing bargain, 
ship it back and we pay freight both ways—the trial 
costs you nothing. If you keep it, make first small 
payment 60 days after arrival —take a whole year to 

ay on the Hartman easy payment plan. This is the 
ogical, sensible way to furnish your home and equip 
oy farm. Deal with a house that trusts you and 

as a capital of $12,000,000 to back every offer it 
makes. Just send the coupon—no money. 


Bargain Catalog 


trial. 


FREE! 


which shows thousands of wonderful offerings for the home 
and farm. 76 bargains in Rockers, 11 bargains in Parlor 
Suites. 28 bargains in Davenports. 71 bargains in Dressers 
and Chiffoniers. 
in Dining Tables. 


22 bargains in Metal Beds. 


17 bargains 
Then bargain after 


















4045 LaSalle Street 




















bargain, thousands of them, in rugs, cur- 
tains, furniture of all kinds; stoves, 
ranges,dishes,silverware, jewelry, clocks, 
washing machines, sewing machines, 
kitchenware — the greatest offerings 
ever made. Gas engines and crean 
separators, grinding mills, fanni 

ma mills, tool grinders, feed grinded 
corn shellers, saws, saw frames, 
concrete mixers, farm carts, cider 


Press the button on the right arm and back automatically adjusts itself td 
yo that best suits you. Foot rest is out of sight when not in use endia 
‘oot rest is hiuden basket for newspapers, magazines, etc. Upholstered ia 
imitation Spanish brown leather; 8 springs in seat. F e 23 in. bi h; 29% in, 
wide; 263s in. deep (outside measurements); Seat is 20}4x20% in. h ree 
clining 434 in. with foot rest extended 644 in. Golden oak finish. 
from Chicago warehouse. Shipping weight 96 Ibs. Order by No. 83 
Price $19.95. Pay only $3.35in 60 days. Bal. $3.32 every 60 dayn 


Pay Nothing Until 60 Days 
Before you buy an engine get the facts 
about the wonderfu! Majestic—the en- 











. Nothing down, Wa 
let the Majestic prove its 
worth on your own farm. 
Then you decide for your 
self. Keep it only if satis 


to 14 horse power, 















oo filled with the facts 

Free B k you want one power 

on the farm and remarkable testimony from 

got farmers ceeevenene. - information on 
rgain prices and easy terms. Post 

both books free, 


Accept our 30 days’ free trial 
offer on the Majestic Cream Sep- 
erator and see for yourself how 
itfadds to your dairy profits. Easiest 
running, closest skimming. You will see 
when you try it. Keep it only if the best 
separator you ever used. Thousands of 
farmers testify forit. 4 sizes, 375 lbs., 500 
Ibs., 750 Ibs., 1000 Ibs. No money down. 

otin 
Free Books fenitrnting 
Prices, easiest terms ever made and 
of 501 testimonials that never was dupli- 
cated. Post card brings book free. 


THE HARTMAN CO. 


4045 LaSalle St. 


Dept. 1744 Chicago 


Send me merchandise marked X, it being understood that I am to have the use of 
it for 30 days and if for any reason I do not want to keep it, I can return it at theend 
of that time and you will pay freight both ways. If I keep it, I am to make first pay 
ment 60 days after arrival. Balance in five equal amounts every 60 days. 























- - l —- ' “ 
mills, sprayers, hog oilers, cultiva- Bed No ISsAMAS es CO) ie voaMas 
ye general farm machinery, etc. 61-Piece Dinner Set Aluminum Set itchen Cabinet 

All sent without one cent in advance, No. 325AMA 12 Aluminum Se Trees Cain 
nothing to pay for 60 days. and a whole year to pay ail. | C] Information About Pa No AN 
Get this great Bargain Book. Hundreds of pages ip Majestic Engines Pee oy leer 
colore. Postcard brings it FREE, prepaid. Send for it today. 
i ea t ¥ B: ‘i 4 % eeweesceseesoore™ oonenee 
Dept. 1744 Chicago, W RePRU NINO TROD. 115 ci nsnncseimehitibbbhesiunicneéiinbiacesdecomiasanwsent™ aoe 
s u Ss ° : steseeesereeseeesccensessencsrees “e 
end me Hartman’s Bargain Book FREE (if you don’t send tnis coupon. a post «rd ¥ 








see sae as 
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